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The 

Church’s 


Anti-Semitism 




Perspective on This Issue 


With this issue 
we muster the 
courage to face 
the vexing specter 
of anti-Semitism, 
Have the synoptic 
gospels contributed 
to anti-Semitism in 
Christian theology? 
For the answer, 
turn to page 20. 


he author of Mark loved to embellish hid 
*=“■ text. Therefore, he often substituted 
words he picked up from other contexts in Luke, 
Acts and the early Pauline epistles. One spe* 

cial category of Mark's 

method of substitution 
is replacement of sc rip - 

1 tural quotations. In 

^ T ■'Paraphrastic CTospels." 

p. 10. Robert L. Lind- 
sey surveys examples 
of Mark’s method, Lind- 
sey gives particular 
attention to the Mark- 
an version of Jesus’ cry from the cross; "My 
God, my God. whv have you forsaken me?” 'Mk. 
15:34). 

The late Dr. Robert L. Lindsey pastor, schol- 
ar and doyen of the Jerusalem School of Syn- 
optic. Research, pioneered a new understanding 
of synoptic relationships. Lindsey \ 1917-1995 ■ 
was born in Norman, Oklahoma. In 1939 he 
first came to the land, then called Palestine, 
in order to study Hebrew. He returned perms* 
noMitly in 1945, and for the next forty-two years 
served Baptist congregations in Israel as pas- 
tor and Bible translator, He and his colleague, 
Prof. David Flusser of the Hebrew University, 
developed a fresh approach to the gospels. Lind- 
sey's published works include. A Hebrew Trans- 
lotion of the Gospel of Mark, A Comparative 
Greek Concordance of the Synoptic Gospels „ 
and -Jesus Rabbi & Lord; The Hebrew Story of 
■Jesus Behind Our Gospels. 

Three textual variants for the location 
of the “Miracle of the Swine’’ story are found in 
each of the synoptic gospels iMt. 8:23-34; Mk. 
5:1-20; Lk. 8:26-39i; "land of the Gadarenes,” 
'land of the Gerasenes," and “land of the Gerge- 
senes." In “Gergesa, Gerasa, orGadara? Where 
Did Jesus' Miracle Occur?" p, 18, ZeYv Safrai 
attempts to answer two questions; t * 1 Where did 
the miracle take place?: and. 2 ) How reliable is 


Christian tradition? In other words, how accu- 
rate was the memory of second- and third-cen- 
tury Christians concerning the locations of 
events in the life of Jesus? 

Professor Safrai was born in Jerusalem in 
1948. He majored in Talmud and Jewish His- 
tory at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
and minor ed in Archaeology and Geography. 
He received a Ph.D. ill 1979 from the Hebrew 
University for his dissertation on "The Land 
of Samaria-’ Since 1979 he has taught at Bar- 
Ilan University near Tel Aviv in the Depart' 
merit of Land of Israel Studies, where he is 
now department chair- 
man. In his research. 
Safrai concentrates on 
the history of the land 
of Israel in the Roman- 
Byzantine period, with 
particular emphasis on 
the connection between 
talmudk literature and 
archaeological remains. 
He has written several books, the latest of 
which is The Economy of Roman Palestine 'Lon- 
don and New York: Rout ledge, 1994 j. 

When we hear the word J anti-Semitism," 
we think of contemporary hate groups such 
as skinheads, the Ku Klux Klan and neo- 
Nazis: the attempted annihilation of the Jew- 
ish people by Nazi Germany during World 
War II; the pogroms of 
the nineteenth centu- 
ry against the Jews of 
esarist Russia: the 
Inquisition and the 
expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492: the 
heinous medieval blood 
libels; and the anti -Jew- 
ish laws enacted by the 
state church of the Byzantine-Roman Empire. 
In “Anti- Jewish Tendencies in the Sy nop tic 
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Gospels." p. 20. R. Eleven Not ley suggests, 
however* that anti ■Judaism in Christian 
sources first finds expression, not in the writ- 
ings of the church fathers* but in the final 
redactional stages of the gospels. 

Motley is an American who has lived over 
eleven sears in Jerusalem with his wife and 
three children. He received his doctorate in the 
History of Religions with a concentration in 
Judaism and the Origins of Christianity from 
the Hebrew- University in Jerusalem in 1993. 
From 1986 until 1991 he served as the found- 
ing director of Shoresh Study Tours, a biblical 
study tour program attached to Christ Church 
(Anglican i, Jerusalem. In 1996 he returned 
to Jerusalem to take a joint post as Visiting 
Lecturer in Religious Education with Kings 
College London and as a visiting scholar at 
fhe Hebrew- University. He also lectures on 
Historical Geography at the Institute of Holy 
Land Studies and on New Testament at St 
George'? College Anglican His responsibilities 
as a visiting lecturer with King’s involve the 
development of educational field study in Israel 
for students of religious studies, R.E. teachers 
from the I'.K.. and for Christian clergy on 
sabbatical. 


Christian interest in prophecy has a rich 
history The scriptural expositions of John 
Nelson Darby L800— 18821 in England, and 
his American disciple, 
Cyrus Ingerson Scofield 
<1843-1 921 i r have had 
a lasting influence on 
evangelical Protestant 
thinking. Scofield re- 
worked Darby's ideas 
and incorporated them 
into the notes of his 
Scofield Referent? Bible. 
He taught that the return of Christ and the 
rapture of the saints would occur before a 
seven-year period of tribulation preceding 
a millennium of Christ’s reign on earth. In 
K Esteeming the Jewish People* p. 36, Joseph 
Frankovie discusses the perverse fascination 
some Christians have with the Jewish nation, 
which usually expresses itself in the treatment 
of Jews as merely objects in their “end lime"' 



scenarios. 

Frankovie is a student at The Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, where he is pur- 
suing a Ph D- in Midrash under the direction of 
Professor Bun Visotsky, A regular contributor 
to Jerusalem PERSPECTIVE, Frankovie has 


worked closely with Jerusalem School mem- 
bers Robert Lindsey and Brad Young. 


am pleased to announce the unveil- 
ing of a new JP column — ' From 
Moses’ Seat." This sort of column is a 
feature of many publications, and is 
often titled something like "Soapbox.” 
Essays appearing in JP's new column 
will deal with current, sometimes con- 
troversial. issues. 

Joseph Fra nko vic’s “Esteeming the 
Jewish People,” on pages 36-37 of this 
issue, is an example of what we have 
in mind — first-person articles by Jeru- 
salem School members and others. Col- 
umnists vvil E speak freely on what they 
believe are relevant issues for Chris- 
tian and Jewish audiences. Though 
perhaps not a feature of every issue of 
Jerusalem Perspective, "From 
Moses' Seat 1 " will run fairly regularly. 

What should be a Christian’s re- 
sponse to the return of the Jewish 
people to their ancestral homeland, 
and the state of Israel's founding? It 
should not be that of one member of 
the clergy whom I heard exclaim while 
preaching in Jerusalem, "Praise the 
Lord! Soon blood will flow through this 
land up to the horse’s bridle." His com- 
ment was a reference to a popular "end 
time” scenario. His convictions were 
sincere, yet he displayed a remarkable 
and much too prevalent callousness. 

Those of us who live in Israel, Jews 
and Christians alike, do not thrill to such 
scenarios, since it is our blood that will 
flow should they come to pass. For a 
different perspective, hopefully a more 
balanced perspective, read our first 
“From Moses* Seat,* 
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Deportm ents 


Because of their distinct styles, the gospels of Mark and John could be called paraphras- 
es, One of the ways the author of Mark paraphrased Luke’s text, which he apparently 
copied, was by substituting a different Scripture for the one quoted in Luke. This article 
surveys several examples of scriptural replacement in Mark's gospel. 


■ Gergesa, Gerasa, or Gadara? Where Did Jesus’ 
Miracle Occur? Zh'Vr Safrai 16 


An excellent introduction to the problems — both textual and geographical— surrounding 
identification of the site where Jesus healed a demoniac. The article is also a fine example of 
how historicogeographical research supplements textual studies. In this case, the historico- 
geographical data tilts the scales in favor of one of three competing textual variants. 


2 Perspective on Thb Isi^e 
6 Readeri Pe-rspeclive 
9 Jerusalem School 
Affiles 

39 The Jerusalem Schocl 

39 InteTnalionoi Syneplk 
Society 

39 Giossary 

39 TrcnslikraPion Key 


■ Anti-Jewish Tendencies in the Synoptic Gospels 20 

R. Steven Notley 

Surprisingly, several passages from the synoptic tradition provided fertile soil for the 
germination of anti-Jewish sentiments. The anti-Jewish elements in the gospels, however, 
do not stem from the earliest strata of the synoptic tradition, because one consistently finds 
that these elements are missing altogether or worded differently in one or both of Lhe synop- 
tic parallels. This article demonstrates the importance of correctly understanding the rela- 
tionship of the synoptic gospels to each other and to their sources. It also contributes signifi- 
cantly towards seeing Jesus among his people as an organic part of Second Temple-period 
Judaism. 


■ From Moses ’ Seat: 

Esteeming the Jewish People Joseph FranMovic 36 


A critique of a popular trend in eschatological discussions, this provoking editorial raises 
questions about the widespread Christian interest in the Jewish people and their land gener- 
ated primarily by eschatological concerns. Though often well-intentioned, such interest may- 
be a crack through which unhealthy attitudes seep into Christian theology. 
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Readers’ Perspective 



■ A “Truer" Picture of Jesus? 

I have read issue 49 (JERUSALEM PERSPEC- 
TIVE, Oct. -Dec, 1995) with great interest, espe- 
cially “Unlocking the Synoptic Problem: Four Keys 
for Better Understanding -Jesus" by the late Dr. 
Robert Lindsey, which 1 assume summarizes the 
underlying approach of the Jerusalem School, 

The attempt to recognize a Hebrew original of 
the gospels, and to illustrate the Jewish back' 
ground of Jesus himself, must be valuable in 
increasing our understanding of Christian faith. 
But may 1 make a few critical observations on 
the matter raised in Lindsey's conclusion con- 
cerning which gospel presents a “’truer" picture 
of Jesus, or is “more reliable * 1 2 3 " or “superior," 

1. In using such terms, Lindsey seems to make 
the same basic assumption os the synoptic schol- 
ars he criticizes, that the gospels as we have them 
obscure, rather than illuminate, the real Jesus. 
Like them, he looks Tor -Jesus in a series of hypo- 
thetical documents, for none of which there is 
objective evidence, except, perhaps, for the Hebrew 
proto-Matthew mentioned in Papias. 'The sources 
mentioned in Luke i: 1 can only be distinguished 
from our gospels by the o priori acceptance of 
L nkan priority, which is one of the points at issue,.:' 

Such an assumption presupposes taJ that there 
was no living eyewitness tradition to validate the 
canonical gospels, ih.i that there was no apostolic 
oversight of their production, and (,c)that oil ear- 
lier documents had inexplicably been lost, or sup- 
pressed, by a church eager to preserve the apos- 
tolic teaching. And yet there is increasing sup- 
port for early dating of all the gospels to within a 
generation of the events they describe. 

2. In treating the evangelists as mere redactors, 
whose aims were primarily to restore a chrono- 
logical biography of Jesus. Lindsey's scheme seems 
to underplay their role as theologians. They were 
writing gospels, not biographies, and recording 
spiritual, not chronological, truth, 

3. Lindsey's scheme seems to take a low view 
of Scripture qua Scripture, at variance with Jesus- 


own outlook. He used the canonical Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as the authoritative word of God, and made 
no attempt to search for the “rear Moses in hypo- 
thetical sources, as modern Old Testament schol- 
ars have done. Christians— except for the Jew- 
ish Ebionites, who believed in Matthq-an priority — 
have always believed in the inspiration of tile 
New Testament Scriptures, and that all four 
gospels bear the Spirits authority. 

To discern more of Jesus' Jewish background in 
the gospels may be of great value. But to search 
for a 'Truer' picture of Jesus in conjee Lural, recon- 
st ructed documents is significantly to devalue 
scriptural inspiration, as well as God’s spiritual 
provision for his worldwide Church. 

Dr. J. C. Garvey 
Danbuiy, Essex, England 


■ Richer Veins of Gold 

Our very grateful thanks to you and all the 
contributing editors for the wealth of material in 
the lost three issues of JP and the back copies 
1-20 recently received. The years of dedicated, 
loving research are very evident and we truly 
appreciate that the material has been made avail- 
able to us. 

In our country, the pioneers who discovered 
gold in the streams and panned for small quan- 
tities of nuggets are honoured as heroes, as are 
others who came later and boldly went to great 
depths to lind richer veins of gold. 

In the same way, we appreciate the commen- 
taries written over the centuries, but the coura- 
geous, innovative work of Dr, Robert Lindsey and 
the members of the Jerusalem School will, we are 
sure, change the minds and hearts of all who have 
“ears to hear.” 

Ray and Sheila Burke 
Johannesburg 
Republic of South Africa 
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■ Blazing Hearts 


Abraham Heschet wrote: “The light of holiness 
blazes in my life and heart like tongues of fire, 
atld 1 am overcome with rapture and yearning to 
serve God. ..all day and ail night." May all believ- 
ers have this blazing heart this coming new year 
to fulfill God's purposes in their lives. May God 
continue to bless you. 

May me R. Bass 
Rosenberg, Texas, U.S.A. 


A second revised edition of Understanding the 
Difficult Words of Jesus: New Insights from a 
Hebraic Perspective by Roy R, Blizzard and David 
Pi via appeared in 1994. Readers can order the 
1 72 -page hook ($9.99) from the publishers: Des- 
tiny Image Publishers, P.O. Box 310, Shippens- 
burg, PA 17257 03 10, U.S.A. (TeL 800-722-6774); 
and Center for Judaic-Chri&tian Studies. P.O. Box 
293040. Dayton. OH 45429, U.S.A. ( TeL 513 434- 
4550.1. The hook can also he ordered front any of the 
Jerusalem School's affiliate*, (see page 9). - Ed * 


jEtfUSAiE.u PERSPECTIVE 
w&icomej tellers arid faxes 
To ike editai. We will use 
Inis column lo shore as many 
of out reader* comments, 
queries and reqoesU 
os possible. 

Drrect your lehers lo: 
JERUSAIEM PERSPECTIVE 
P.O. Box 31820 
9 1 3 1 7 Jerusalem 
Israel 


■ Interpreting Scripture the 
Correct Way 

I am a great admirer of your magazine, 
Jerusalem perspective, and I pass it on to all 
my English-speaking friends. 

Let me add that your book. Understanding the 
Difficult Words of Jesus, plus the first issue of 
your magazine, has changed the way we inter- 
pret Scripture. As a pastor of a small messianic 
congregation, interpreting Scripture the correct 
way is extremely important — aL leas! for me. 

Pastor Julio Dam 
Asuncidn, Paraguay 



Understanding 
the Difficult 
Words of 
Jesus 

New Insights 

From a Hebraic Perspective 


David Bivin 
Roy Blizzard, Jr, 

REVISED EDITION 


■ Two Greek Words for “Love* 


I find JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE extremely 
interesting and a great help in teaching in a Bible 
college in Germany. 

I write now regarding the text of John 
21:16^17. In the Greek text Jesus uses dyaTTduu 
iagapad) for the Greek verb “love f but Peter uses 
i phi Leo) in his reply. The explanation often 
given is that the first word means a higher, truer 
love, whereas the second word means only to ho 
fond of. It is certain that Jesus and Peter were not 
talking Greek! My question is: Does Hebrew have 
two Words that, would differentiate between the 
love of Christ for Peter and Peters love for Christ? 

By the way, on Easter Sunday when I w r as 
preaching to a deaf congregation, I was again 
impressed that the mother tongue pf Mary, pos- 
sibly not a well-educated woman, was Hebrew' 
' Jn. 20:16), The Greek text has “Hebrew," but, 
strangely, the New International Version chose to 
translate “Aramaic.’’ 

Dr. William H. Pape 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
Canada 


Only in. the ft rst and second "Do you love meU 
addressed to Peter did. Jesus use the verb dycmdtii 
(agapab). In the third address. Jesus used the verb 
tinkeu i. phile6>. the same verb Peter used in each 
of his responses. In answer to your question. "No, 
Hebrew, unlike Greek, does not have two words 
far 'love . " fj/jd this is one of myriad indications 
that the gospel of John teas originally composed 
in Greek. -Ed. 


■ Eternal Forgiveness of Sin 
Through Yeshua? 


I am the Congregational Leader of The Syna- 
gogue of Yeshua the Messiah. Recently in my life 
I have come to the conclusion that the Messiah did 


Our fax number is 
972-2-33 5566. 

Correspondence mpy 
be edited for clarity 
or space. 
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not die for the eternal forgiveness of sins as Chris- 
tianity portrays. I do not believe that the Brit 
Hadasthah [New Testament] is Scripture or 
Yeshua [Jesus] is G-d- 

Christianity believes that man was separated 
from G-d when Adam and Eve sinned in the Gar- 
den. I do not. If they were separated from G-d, 
then why did He cover them with the hides of 
animals? Surely t his is an act of compassion. Sin 
does affect your relationship with G-d, but it does 
not seem to sever it. 

Some people sav that animal sacrifices before 
Yeshua were not Tor forgiveness of sins. But how- 
can that he? Clearly G-d said that by performing 
animal sacrifices the people’s sins would be for- 
given <Lcv. 4:2Q, 26, 35: 5:10. 13; 19:22; Num. 


14:19; 15:25, 28.), Mow the rabbis understood that 
it was what was in the heart that determined 
whether Lhe sin was forgiven. In other words, did 
the person truly repent. This is shown in 2 Samuel 
12:11-14 where David asks G-d to forgive him 
and Nathan tells him G-d has forgiven him. There 
were no animals sacrificed. 

Ezekiel describe the millennial temple, 

it has never been built, yet there are sin offer- 
ings being performed by and for people. Why are 
sacrifices being performed for forgiveness of sin 
in Lhe millennium if the Messiah died for our 
eternal sins? 

Boyd K. Fasick 
Colorado Springs 
Colorado, U.S.A. 


Share new insights into the life 
and words of Jesus . . . 


O ne of til e most effective ways you can 
help us share more about the Jewish 
background to Jesus and his teach- 
ing is by making sure that Jerusalem PER- 
SPECTIVE is available in libraries. 

A copy of JP in a library may be read by 
hundreds of people. There are still scores 
of libraries that are not subscribers — col- 
lege, university, seminary and Bible school 
libraries. Many would happily subscribe, if 
they knew about JP. JERUSALEM PER- 
SPECTIVE is the only English-language peri- 
od i cal that, concentrates solely on the pre- 
sentation of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels. 

Do not overlook local public libraries. 
Also,, many churches have large libraries 
and are looking for new acquisitions. 

The quickest way to introduce JKKIA 
SALEM PERSPECTIVE to a library is to give a 
gift subscription. Because JP is a periodical. 


chances are good that the library will con- 
tinue to Subscribe after your gift, subscrip- 
tion expires. Your gift will he a seed that 
will continue to grow. Of course, well send 
an announcement informing the library of 
your gift. 

It takes more time, but you can be just as 
effective by contacting librarians — by let- 
ter, telephone or in person— and mentioning 
Jerusalem PERSPECTIVE. Show the librar- 
ian a copy of JP. if possible. Don’t forget 
that JP is indexed in New Testament A b - 
stracts, Religious and Thecfyjgical Abstracts, 
EUneh us Bibliographical Biblicus and 
international Review of Biblical Studies. 

Remember that gift subscriptions are 
now only half the regular price— US$18 
or £12, Giving all the hack issue ft of JP 
will make it even more likely that a lib- 
rary will want to continue receiving JP. 


... by introducing others to 

Jerusalem Perspective. 
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Affiliates of the Jerusalem School 


Thu Jerusalem Schools U.5. affiliate*; 
are: Curlier for Judaic- Christ! nil 
Studies. HO. Box £93040. Dayton, OH 
46429 ' Tel,. 513-434-4550; Fax 513-439- 
0230 ■: Centre for the Study of BihlieaJ 
Research, P.O, Box 2050. Redlands;, CA 
92373 ' Tel. 909-793-4069; Fax 909-793- 
107 1 'land HaKe.sh er . 9939 S. 71st East 
Ave.. Tulsa, OK 74133 iTeL 91&-238-2515; 
Fax 919-293-88161. 

The Jerusalem School's U.K. affiliate 
is; CF1 Communications, 15 Tedding- 
Eon Business Park. Station Road. Te ri- 
ding! on. Middx. ► TWO 9BQ <Tel- 0181- 
943-0363; Fax DlS 1-943-3767). 

1 Center for Judaic* 
Christian Studies 

The Center for Jude, ?o-t ’3 1 risiian Stud- 
ies, directed by Dwight Pryor, is a non- 
profit organisation that seeks to culti- 
vate among Christians an appreciation 
of their Hebrew heritage. A founding 
member of the Jerusalem School, Dwight 
believes that to explore and understand 
the Jewish roots of the Christian 1'ailh is 
to expand and enrich the Christian expe- 
rience This premise is at the heart of the 
educational endeavors of the Center. 

The Center has produced a 13- part 
television series, "The Que-i. The Jew- 
ish Jesus”; published books, such as the 
award -winning Archaeology of the Isintf 
of (he Bible < Mazur, Doubled ay >. and the 
best-selling Our Father Abraham ; Jewish 
Roots of the Christian Faith ( Wilson, 
Eerdmans); sponsored scholarly research 
in Israel ;nnd conducted national confer- 
cnees, seminars and lectures, in church- 
es of all denominations, 

H Centre for the Study of 
Biblical Research 

The Centre for the Study of Biblical 
Research iC-S.B.R.i. directed by Dr. 
William Bean, was founded in 1984 to 
augment the work of the Jerusalem 
School C.S.IS.it.'s initial focus was to gen- 
erate funds to purchase computer equip- 


ment for the School. 'For the first years 
of the School 's existence, C.S.B.R, was 
the School's only source of financial sup- 
port. • C.S.B.R, now publishes Fluent Bib- 
Real and Modern Hebrete. o home-study 
Hebrew course, and uela as JEftUSAl.KM 


PERSPECTIVE^ U.S. subscription office. 
C.S.B.R, organic conferences and sem- 
inars, and recently ban established sev- 
eral synoptic gospel study groups that 
meet monthly in the southern California 
area. Dr. Beans book, ffew Treasures: A 
Perspective of New Testament Teachings 
Through Hebraic Eye s, was recently pub- 
lished by Cornerstone Press. 


HaKesher 'Hebrew for u ihe Connec- 
tion" ■ is directed by Ken and Lenorc Mul- 
lican. Ken is a microbiology supevvisor- 
Lenore, the daughter of Dr. Robert Lind- 
sey, is a faculty member at CM'al Roberts 
University. She grew up in Israel and is 
fluent in Hebrew. 

HaKesher 's principal objectives are 
to foster awareness of the Jewish. reOU 
of the Christian faith, promote teaching 
of the Hebrew language and culture in 


the Inca) church as an aid to in-depth 
Bible study, and serve as a clearinghouse 
of information for people and organisa- 
tions interested in a Hebraic perspective. 
Ha Kosher du votes much of its efforts to 
disseminating the writings, lectures and 


sermons of Bobu rl Lindsey. Fur example, 
it is possible to obtain from I fa Kosher 
cassette lopes of sermons Robert Lind- 
sey preached in Jerusalem in the late 
1970s and early 1980a, 


CFI Communications, directed hy 
Derek Wh ' ! e, is the L \ K. office of Ch ris- 
t.ian Friend* of Israel. Among C FI’s main 
objectives are to impart to Christians an 
understanding of their Jewish roots and 
of modern Israel, and counler anti- 
Judnism embedded in Christian preach- 
ing, teaching and thinking. CFl directs 
much of its efforts tow ard education, pub- 
lishing a bimonthly newsletter and 
monthly digest of rurrent events in and 
around Israel, and producing videos and 
cassette tapes, CFI has a I so developed a 
wide range of practical assistance pro- 
jects in Israel, 
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by Robert L Lindsey 


As Robert Lindsey realized in 1962, Mark reworked 
Luke’s gospel in writing his own. Mark liked to substitute 
synonyms for nearly anything that Luke wrote. If, for 
instance, Luke used the singular of a noun, Mark substi- 
tuted the plural form of the same noun in writing his 
gospel. And vice versa: if Luke used the plural, Mark sub- 
stituted the singular. In this article, Robert Lindsey surveys 
a unique substitution category found in Mark’s gospel: 
the replacing of one verse of Scripture with another. 
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T 

he four Evangelists of the Greek New 

Testament, though concurring at many 
points, demonstrate a remarkable degree of 
disparity when retelling their versions of the 
Life of Jesus. This is especially true of Mark 
and John. 1 Their accounts are very early Greek 
paraphrases of the gospel records.- Mark’s 
gospel predates John s hv about forty years, 
and it will he the Mark an paraphrastic method 
that will occupy our attention here. 

When reading Matthew, Mark and Luke in 
modem translation, a reader generally cannot 
see the differences in wording of the underly- 
ing Greek texts. This is because the differences 
are often synonymic. If perceptible at all. they 
can easily escape notice. In scores of places, 
where Luke used a certain word or phrase, 
Mark used an equivalent, bul different, word 
or phrase. The best way to grasp how Mark 
operates is to look at examples fmm the gospels 
themselves. 

Markan Synonyms 


enriching his story with vivid tidbits of infor- 
mation. In Mark 1:41 he reports that Jesus 
was moved with compassion: in Mark 4:38, that 
Jesus was fast asleep on a cushion; in Mark 
6:39. that the people sat on gi'een grass; and 
in Mark 6:13. that the twelve anointed the sick 
with oil/ 

Replacement of Scripture 
Quotations 

The above synonymic Interchanges and sup- 
plemental details are mild exam pies of Mark's 
paraphrastic tendencies. To catch a glimpse of 
more dramatic ways in which Mark para- 
phrastically handled his primary written source 
ii.e., Luke's gospel), we need only examine 
Mark's quotations from Scripture. When Luke 
quotes from Scripture, Mark usually cites a 
different verse or alters Luke's verse by expand- 
ing or changing certain of its features. 


In Matthew 9:1-8, Mark 2:1 12 and Luke 
5:17 26, t here is a story about a paralytic who 
is carried to Jesus on some sort of stretcher. 
Matthew and Luke agree against Mark that 
the paralytic was carried on a JcXtvri (klins). 2 
Mark has chosen HtpupuTTO^ \krabnttas) as a 
synonym. 4 The variance is reflected in the New 
American Standard Bible. Kline is translated 
as “bed 1 ' and krabattos as “pallet," 


Added Detail and Dramatization 


Page 11: 

Late thirti-eenlury fresco 
from the eataeambx in 
Home depict trig the uw* 
ph mi who touched one of 
the taseelti ftsitRiyotJ of 
t/emix ' garmen i. 


A slightly different example is found in the 
story about the woman with a hemorrhage. 
Matthew 9:20 and Luke 8:44 both say that the 
woman "came up behind him and touched the 
fringe of Ins garment." whereas Mark 5:27 says 
that “she came up behind him in the crowd and 
touched his garment. 1 ' In this case, the slight 
change from TTpocreXSoCura iproselthousa, com- 
ing, approaching > to cXEJouro (elthoum, coming) 
is not reflected in English translations;- 1 but 
Marks addition ofci J tl-> c>xH> ten to achla, in 
the crowd) and omission of too iq-wierrrcfioi' itou 
kraspedou, the fringe! are. 15 Furthermore, Mark 
5:26 includes details that are absent in 
Matthew and Luke: the woman “bad suffered 
much under many physicians, and had spent 
everything she had, but instead of getting bet- 
ter she grew worse." These added details are 
characteristic of Mark’s method. lie enjoys 


Isaiah or Make hi? 

At the beginning of all three synoptic 
gospels, John's preparatory ministry is 
described. To clarify John’s role. Luke quotes 
from Isaiah 40:3-5, He specifically informs i he 
reader that the quotation comes from the 
prophet. Isaiah. Mark, too, says that he is quot- 
ing from Isaiah, hut only includes Isaiah 4Q;3- 
Ferhaps compensating for the dropping of ' J sa- 
iob 40:4 -5, Mark inserts (before the quotation 
from Isaiahlj, “Heboid, 1 send my messenger 
before your face, who will prepare your way." 
For one reason or another Mark does not inform 
the reader that he has introduced Malachi 3:1 
into a context supposedly representing what 
was said by Isaiah. 

What, motivated Mark to do such a thing? 
It appears that Mark has been influenced by a 
second gospel story' Lhat speaks about John the 
Baptist. In Luke 7:27, Jesus claimed John to be 
the one whom the prophet Malachi described. 
Despite the fact that John did not formally join 
Jesus' movement. Jesus strongly affirmed 
John’s ministry by saying that "none of those 
‘bom of women’ is greater than John." Having 
been impressed by such marvelous statements 
about John, Mark lifted Malachi 3:1 from this 
second John the Baptist context. When he 
placed the Malachi verse from Luke 7:27 into 
the first John (he Baptist context of Luke 3:4, 
he inadvertently ended up suggesting that the 
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compound reference stems from Isaiah. Note 
also that Mark chose to drop, in its entirety, 
the second John the Baptist context at the place 
where Jesus affirms John's role of heralding 
the Coming One* The placement of the Malachi 
verse at the beginning of his gospel in the con- 
text of John's preaching and baptizing activities 
Strongly suggests that Mark knew the mater- 
ial preserved in Luke 7; 24— 35, hut opted not 
to include i t in his retelling of the gospel story. 
Instead, he merely hinted at Jesus* aff fining 
witness of John by relocating a key verse. 


Psalms or Isaiah? 

According to Luke 3:22, the heavenly voice 
at Jesus’ baptism quoted Psalms 2:7: “"You are 


my son. Today I have begotten you." 9 According 
to Mark 1:11, however, the heavenly voice said: 
’’You are my son, my beloved. With you lam 
well pleased,” which is apparently a combina- 
tion of Psalms 2:7, Isaiah 44:2 and 62:4. 111 


Psalms 31 or 22? 


The last words Jesus spoke on the cross are 
not identical in the first three gospels. Luke 
records that Jesus quoted from Psalms 31:5: 
M In to your hands I literally,, ‘hand - 1 1 entrust my 
spirit. You will redeem me, 0 LOUD; you are a 
faithful God.” 11 Mark, however, writes that 
Jesus quoted in Aramaic from Psalm 22:1: “My 
God r my God r why have you forsaken me? Why 
are you far from delivering me, from the words 


Earliffif hn t/tt'n depiction 
of Jesus " bapf ism. After 
immersing himself Jesus 
climbs out of the Jordan 
River with John the Bap- 
tist’s assistance. A dove 
hovers itt the upper left 
corner of the photograph. 
This fresco was found itt 
the late second -een fury 
crypt of Lu cina in the 
catacombs of Rome. 
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of my groaning?" 112 Mark’s version is certainly 
difficult to grapple with theologically. Did God 
abandon -Jesus? Or is this simply another exam- 
ple of Mark’s editorial replacement habit? 
Throughout his gospel Mark does portray Jesus 
as being abandoned by family members, trust- 
ed disciples, and here, perhaps, even by God- 

As Shrnuel Safrai has noted, “It seems like- 
ly that Jesus, who in the last days before his 
crucifixion had already told his disciples of his 
impending death and its meaning, would recite 
in his final moments the verse from Psalm Sl T 
'Into your hands 1 entrust my spirit.,' rather 
than the verse from Psalm 22, £ My God, mv 
God, why have you forsaken me?"’ 13 Luke has 
preserved a magnificent glimpse of Jesus as 
an observant Jew. Psalms 31:5 is even today- 
still part of the standard, Jewish deathbed con- 
fession. 14 This prayer is exactly what one would 
anticipate on the tips of a dying, observant Jew. 

Editorial Changes 

These differences between Mark and Luke 1 2 * * in 
quotations of Scripture appear to be due to the 
editorial changes of one of the authors. In near- 
ly every case, evidence exists suggesting lhaL 
Luke's text is earlier, more Hebraic, or more 
comprehensible. To my mind, Mark had Luke’s 
gospel before him as he wrote and did not hes- 
itate to lace the story with additional elements. 

Conclusion 

How does Mark's paraphrastic habit, affect 
our perception of the formation of Scripture? 
Ancient Jews, including Lhe followers of Jesus, 
did not make the often arbitrary distinction 
moderns make between translation and inter- 
pretation. 1 - 5 This ancient attitude can be read- 
ily seen when we study the Septuagint and tar- 
gums vis-a-vis the Hebrew Masoretic Text, The 
Septuagint and targeting are as much para- 
phrastic interpretations as they are transla- 
tions, The eminent Jewish scholar, Saul Lieber- 
man, once described the Septuagint as the old- 
est of the preserved midrashimd^ Moreover, 
Josephus, a famous contemporary of Mark, 
claimed in his Jewish Antiquities to be record- 
ing in Greek a precise account, of Israels history 
based upon the Hebrew Scriptures them- 
selves. 1, but according to modern standards, 
produced a free, paraphrastic retelling of the 
biblical narrative. 

Thus, Mark’s manner of writing should nei- 
ther surprise nor undermine our concept of the 
formation of Scripture. Rather, our concept of 


the formation of Scripture roust he broad 
enough and sufficiently informed to accommo- 
date Mark's methods. The ancient records indi- 
cate that Jews and Christians living in Lhe first 
two centuries of this era embraced an under- 
standing or inspiration of Scripture that was 
broader and less rigid than tbaL embraced by 
many Christians today. Our views of inspiration 
often place demands on the synoptic gospels 
that they were never intended to bear. The 
Jesus who is forced out of the text under such 
demands tends to have a steam rolled appear- 
ance. He usually resembles one of us— a good 
Baptist, Mennonite, Methodist, Nazarene. Pen- 
tecostal, or whatever the denominational ori- 
entation of the reader may ho. To correct our 
habits, we must strive tn see the gospels as an 
organic part, of Second Temple-period Judaism's 
rich diversity. Only then can we come to terms 
with Mark's method and begin to bring the 
demands we place on the gospel texts in line 
with those they' are able to hear. m 

Out of esteem for our teacher, Robert Lindsey, 
we hare collaborated to make this article and 
his * Unlocking the Synoptic Problem fJP 49 
I Oat. -Dec. 1995], 10-17, 38) available to readers 
of Jerusalem Perspective. These articles mark the 
end of Robert Lindsey's scholarly career. With his 
health waning and incapacitated by a series of 
strokes that accompanied the diabetes from which 
he suffered. Dr . Lindsey was able to complete only 
a first or second draft of each article. Though we 
could not preserve Dr. Lindsey's writing style , great 
effort was made to preserve faithfully the content 
of his articles. We an- responsible for the articles' 
conclusions and endnotes. - Joseph Frunkovic and 
David Bivin 


LA rule of thumb is: Opposite a parallel story in 
Luke. Mark will change up Lo [ifiy percent of Luke's 
words; where Matthew' has a story parallel to Mark, 
Matthew will copy about seventy percent of thu words 
found in Mark, hut give, against Mark, about ten per- 
cent of the words Luke uses: where John has a story 
parallel to one found in the synoptic tradition, he will 
have phrases re Reeling- one or more of the synoptic 
documents, resulting in a mixing of the words, espe- 
cially- the words of Mark and Luke — lees often copy- 
ing readings from Matthean parallels. 

2 . One helpful w-ay of viewing John's gospel is in 

light of the Book of Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy is a 

retelling of the Exodus and wilderness experience. It i? 

a theological reflection on the past and a restating of 
the commandments, to prepare the Israelites for the 
transition from a nomadic to an agriculturally based, 
sedentary lifestyle. In particular, certain aspects of 
the biblical rommandmante were developed and empha- 
sized to meet new challenges. The gospel of John is 
similar. It represents a theological development in Lhe 
presentation of who Jesus is. Moreover, Johns method 
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i-t Irew (h;m Mark's, 

3. Cf. Mt. 9:2 with Lk. 5:18, and Mt- 9:6 with Lk 
5:24. Jit Lk. the word tAiritxoi.' ' klnudiott. a lltt.Lt.- 
bed'. the diminutive ofk7ui r n \kline\, is used. 

4. Cf. Mk. 2:4, 11. 

5. The change from prase! thousa to elthousa in Mk. 
5:27 and the change from kline to krabtittos in Mk. 
2:1-12, both examples from the triple tradition, are 
places where Matthew and Luke agree against Mark. 
Such agreements are tanned “minor agreements" by 
scholars. For the significance of these minor agree- 
ments against Mark, see Nigel Turner. "The Minor 
Verbal Agreements of Mt. and Lk. Against Mk. r ” St u - 
dia Evangclica 73 1 1059), 223-234; and E, P. Sanders, 
“The Overlaps of Mark and 0 and the Synoptic Prob- 
lem,” New Testament Studies 19 1 1073 k 453-465. 

6 The Greek jc gdu : ■ l 1 > >e ( fcmspedbn ) is used in t he 
StptuaginL In Iranuljate I ha Hebrew (ter ■ TSIT. 

tassel'. Cf, Numbers 15:38. Matthew and Luke make 
clear that Lhe woman touched the braided tassels that 
were attached to the corners of an observant Jew’s 
garment. 

7. Some scholars term the additional details pro- 
vided by Mark "Markun freshness" and view such addi- 
tion:' as evidence of the primitive nature or originali- 
ty of Ma rk. These ex Lra detui | s, however,, a re often 1 ift - 
ed from other hooks of the New Testament or the Sep- 
tuagint. Already at the turn of this century Benjamin 
Huron had noticed Mark's habit of lifting material from 
other sources. See Baton's comments* to Mark 1:1 

| Hcfiea 1:2, LXX), Mark 1:13 iNaph tali 8:4 j. Mark 6:13 
* James: a : 14 \ Mark (i:23 < Esther 5:3 j, and Mark 7:19 
1 Acts 1 0:15. 1 1 :9? in The Beginnings of the Gospel Sto- 
ry: ,4 Historico-Criticat Inquiry into the Source h nnd 
Structure of the Gospel 1 According tit Mark, with Expos- 
itory notes upon the text, far English Renders 'New' 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1909 ', pp. 8, 13, 66, 
75, 89. 

8. Cf, Mt. 11:7-19 and Lk. 7:24-35. 

9. In most English translations all three synoptic 
writers appear to agree upon tho words of the heavenly 
voice: "You are my sun, my beloved. With you I am well 
pleased” Yet. there is a variant reading for Lk. 3:22. 
This reading is attested by ib« fifth -sixth -century 
Codex R ezae Canta hrigiensis manuscript, the Old Latin 
manuscripts, the Gospel of the Ebionites, and by sev- 
eral church fathers, The variant reading is. “You are my 
son. Today I have begotten you” This is a quotation 
from Ps. 2:7 und is much more suitable in tho context 
of Jesus' baptism, tho commencement of Jesus 1 public 
ministry. Luke's text was likely "corrected" by a scribe 
to bring it into alignment with Mt. 3:17 nnd Mk, 1 11. 
This scii ha | tendency of aligning the wording of one 
synoptic text with the Other two can be seen in numer- 
ous places, if we pay close attention to the readings of 
the various Now Testament manuscripts. 

For a discussion of this variant reading, see Alfred 
Ff C. Leaney. A Comment nr'.' an the Gasp id According 
to St. Luke, in Stuck s .Veer Testament Commentaries 
i London : Adam and Ch arias B I ack , 1 958 1 , pp. 1 1.0-1 1 1 , 
Though agreeing with the editors of the United Bible 
Societies' third corrected edition, who accept the read- 
ing, “You are myoon. iny beloved. With you I am well 
pleased." Joseph A. Fitanivur has a helpful discussion 
of the variant in The Gospel According to Luke •T-dXh 


The Aneh or Bible , Vol. 28 : Garde n City, NY: Doubleday 
& Co., 1981k p. 485, 

10. Mark may have been influenced by Lk. 20:13 
in his choice of "beloved, 1 w 

11. Lk. 23:46. 

12. Mk. 15:34- 

13. Shmuel Safrai, "'Spoken Languages in the Time 
of Jesus,” Jerusalem Perspective 30 (JanVFeb. 1991). 8. 
Note that Stephen also quoted from Ps. 31:5 b* he was 
being put to death \ Acts 7:59: cf Jn. 19:30), and Peter 
exhorted those who were sharing the sulferinga of 
Jesus to commit their souls to God ( 1 Pet. 4:19k 
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READING 

SYNOPTICALLY 


o adequately study the synoptic gospels, 
one needs a synopsis. Without such a tool, studying 
three gospels at the same time can be a frustrating 
experience. When comparing parallel stories in the 
double and triple traditions, one simply does not have 
enough fingers to mark al] the pages, A synopsis makes 
the task much more bearable because the texts of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke are displayed in parallel columns on the 
same page. Probably the most user-friendly synopsis is 
the edition by Burton H r Throckmorton, A Synopsis of 
(he First Three Gospel a, 4th rev. ed, 'Toronto, Camden 
and London: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1994.J. - Ed- 
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14. Cf The Authorized Daily Prayer Book- ed. 
J CHfC ph H . He rti . rev. ed . 1 New York : Bloch Pu hi lin- 
ing, 1948,', p. 1065. 

15. See Joseph Frankovic, “Pieces to the Synoptic 
Puzile: PtipiaM and Luke 1 : 1 —4." Jerusalem Perspec- 
tive 49 t 19931, 12-13. 

16. Saul Lieberman, Hellenism m Jewish Palestine, 
in Greek in Jewish Palestine / Hellenism in Jewish 
Patent me : New York: The Jewish Then logical Semi' 
nary of America, 1994', p. 50. 

IT.Atttiq. 1:5, 17. 
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Gerasa, or Gadara? 

Where Did Jesus’ Miracle Occur? 


by Ze’ev Sofrai 

Christian tradition, at least since the fourth century, 
has identified Kursi-Gergesa with the miracle of the 
swine. But can this tradition be trusted? An Israeli 
geographer-historian gives us his answer. 


fwl 

he miracle of the swine took place during 
JL Jesus' visit to 'the land of the Gadarenes r " 
“the land of the Gerasenee” or "the land of the 
GergeSenes/* AH three of these New Testament 
variants have solid textual support. On the 
basis of the textual evidence alone, we cannot 
determine which of these variants ia the orig- 
inal in any of the three synoptic versions. 1 
Despite this frustrating textual problem, we 
can determine, on the basis of geographical 


considerations, the location of the miracle. We 
an 1 confronted by two questions. First, where did 
the miracle happen, or, what site did believers 
connect with the miracle? Second, how reliable, in 
this instance, is Christian tradition? Did second- 
and third-century Christian coni muni ties have 
accurate traditions about the deeds of Jeans? 
Before we launch into a geographical discus- 
sion, we mu?t survey what early Christian writ- 
ers had to say about the miracle of the swine. 
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Left: 

Remain s of the western 
section ofKursi harbor’s 
breakwater (view to the 
n ttrth I- 

Below: 

The breakwater af 
Kuril harbor, and in the 
distance, the ridge down 
whieh the swine may have 
stn mpeded. 
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Origen, Eusebius and Saba 

Origen (3rd century) identifies Gergesa. an 
“ancient city” in the vicinity of the “Sea of 
Tiberias," as the site of the miracle of the swine. 
“Sea of Tiberias" is also the name used for the 
Sea of Galilee in second-century rabbinic lit- 
erature; hence, Origen has preserved histori- 
cally reliable details.- 

Eusebius <4th century) contradicts himself: 
in one place he identifies a village named 
Gergesa beside Lake Tiberias as the site of 
Jesus’ miracle, 1 while immediately before he 
mentions Gadara, apparently commenting on 
one reading of Matthew 8:28 that has 
“Gadara.”- 1 In still another place, treating the 
name Girgashi (the land of the Girgashites) 
mentioned in Deuteronomy 7:1, Eusebius noted 
that “others say that it is Gadara." 5 Thus, it 
would seem that Eusebius identified Girgashi 
with Gadara. Eusebius, however, sometimes 
mentions towns and villages that existed in 
his day, because of some similarity to a biblical 
site, without equating the two places; there- 
fore, Eusebius may not necessarily be equat- 
ing Gadara with Girgashi. 

Eusebius' writings give us the impression 
that he was acquainted with the textual vari- 
ants “Gadara” and “Gergesa.” He locates the 
miracle of the swine at a village somewhere on 
the eastern side of the Sea of Galilee, but per- 
haps also implies that the miracle’s setting w’as 
the Greek city of Gadara. 

By the sixth century Kursi, on the eastern 
shore of the lake, was widely recognized as the 
site of the miracle, and an important monastery’ 
w’as built there. According to Cyril of Scyth- 
opolis, the monk Saba came to pray at this 
monastery. 6 But can we be sure that the Kur- 
si tradition was transmitted faithfully from 
generation to generation for centuries? Per- 
haps the miracle had been relocated by local 
Christians? 

Geographical Considerations 

Origen was correct w’hen he said that Gerasa 
does not lie beside the Sea of Galilee, and that, 
therefore, the miracle of the swine could not 
have taken place in Gerasa because the pigs 
rushed down a steep bank into the lake. Fur- 
thermore, many scholars question whether 
the territory of Gadara extended to the lake’s 
shore — the Yarmuk River, w’hich south of the 
lake enters the Jordan River from the east, is 
generally assumed to constitute the boundary 
between the territory of Gadara (south of the 
Yarmuk > and the territory of Susita (north of 


the Yarmuk). However, Hammath Gader 
(meaning, the hot springs of Gader) lies north 
of the Yarmuk. As its name show’s, Hammath 
Gader belonged to the territory of Gader I = 
Gadara); accordingly, Gadara’s territory must 
have extended north of the Yarmuk. Never- 
theless, I am not thoroughly convinced that 
Gadara’s territory extended to the lake s shore. 

In rabbinic sources, Kefar Tsemah is includ- 
ed in a list of towms in the “territory’ of Susita.” 7 
The list also appears in a sixth-century inscrip- 
tion discovered near Tell Rehov in the Beth 
Shean Valley. 8 In this context, the term “terri- 
tory” is likely used in an administrative sense. 
The exact location of Kefar Tsemah is not cer- 
tain, but, apparently, it was located between 
Hammath Gader and the lake, perhaps next 
to Kibbutz Haon. At that point on the lake’s 
coast there w r as a large harbor that would nat- 
urally have served as Gadara’s port. Though 
visited by vessels transporting goods to and 
from Gadara, geographically and administra- 
tively the port belonged to Susita’s territory; 
consequently, we should not expect the gospels 
to refer to this area as “the land of the 
Gadarenes." Though the rabbinic list of towns 
in the territory’ of Susita dates from about the 
second century’, I doubt that there w r ere changes 
in the area’s administrative structure between 
the first and second centuries. 

The Graves of Gog and Magog 

Origen mentions an “ancient city” named 
Gergesa beside the Sea of Galilee. At first 
glance, one might think that this is only a lit- 
erary description. The term “ancient city” 
sounds suspect, yet Origen has accurately 
described the Gergesa of his day, as the fol- 
lowing midrash proves: 

R. Nehemiah said: “When the Holy One, 
blessed is he. show’s Israel the graves of Gog 
and Magog, the feet of the Shechinah will be 
on the Mount of Olives and the graves of 
Gog and Magog will be open from south of 
the Kidron Valley to Gergeshta on the 
eastern side of Lake Tiberias. And he came 
until he entered [ nichnesah ; read instead, 
“Naosa," i.e., Nysa ScythopolisJ." 9 

According to this midrash, the graves of Gog 
and Magog will stretch from Jerusalem to 
Gergeshta ( = Gergesa), w’hich is described as a 
settlement on the eastern side of the Sea of 
Galilee. Thus, we learn that a place called 
Gergesa really existed east of the lake. Though 
its location was still known in Origen’s time, 
Gergesa was apparently desolate; therefore. 
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Origen called it “an ancient city." 

Origen’s description of Gergesa enables us to 
understand how variants of “Gergesenes" arose 
in the gospel texts. Originally, the reading 
was “the land of the Gergesenes." Then, the 
unknown “Gergesenes" was corrected to the 
known “Gerasenes,” residents of the famous 
Hellenistic city Gerasa. Those who were ac- 
quainted with the land, however, knew that 
Gerasa was a great distance from the Sea of 
Galilee; as a result, the text was “corrected" to 
“Gadarenes." residents of another famous city 
whose suburbs were located close to the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Incidentally, here we have an illustration of 
a well-documented philological tendency: in 
the copying of ancient texts, an unknown name 
will almost always be “corrected” to a known 
name. In the case of Gergesenes-Gerasenes- 
Gadarenes. therefore, we should prefer the less 
known place-name (Gergesa) over those that 
are better known (Gerasa and Gadara). 


Summary 


In the first century, there was a town on the 
eastern coast of the Sea of Galilee called Gerge- 
sa. or Gergeshta. Later, this place appeared as 
Kursia or Kursi in the accounts of Cyril of 
Scvthopolis. and as Karshin in talmudic liter- 
ature. Apparently, both pronunciations were 
used concurrently. When the miracle of the 
swine w'as first recounted, the audience prob- 
ably was already acquainted with the midrash 
in Song of Songs Zuta that mentions Gergeshta. 
If so, this adds a new dimension to the story: 
Jesus performed a miracle at a site that was to 
play a significant role in the messianic age. 
The place-name was not mentioned solely out 
of geographical concerns, but to portray Jesus' 
deed as part of a greater messianic task. 

To what extent did the early Christian com- 
munity succeed in accurately transmitting the 
location of events in Jesus’ life from generation 
to generation? This question has not received 
sufficient scholarly attention. 10 Here, howev- 
er, we have shown that in at least one case — 
that Kursi-Gergesa was the scene of Jesus’ mir- 
acle of the swine — the community accurately 
transmitted the name of a miracle site. 11 Appar- 
ently, Christian residents of Galilee, familiar 
with local geography, faithfully preserved this 
tradition. 

Kursi continued to serve as a Christian holy 
place even after the Muslim conquest in 637. 
Numismatic evidence testifies that the site w-as 
still functioning as a holy place at the end of the 
seventh century. Nevertheless, most Christian 



pilgrims did not mention 
Kursi in their journals, 
suggesting that they did 
not visit it as part of their 
itinerary. One pilgrim who 
did visit Kursi was St. 

Saba. Another was St. 

Willibald, who visited the 
land about 724-730. 12 Kur- 
si also appears in Euty- 
ches of Alexandria’s list of 
holy places (10th cent.), 
and in a list of Jewish holy 
places (8th-9th cent.). 

This still unpublished list 
of Jewish holy places, found 
in the Parma Library’s 
manuscript 1087/9, men- 
tions “the memorial of Jo- 
nadab ben | son of | Rechab 
in Kursia." The document’s 
contents, especially the 
term “memorial." identify 
it as the earliest known 
list of Jewish holy places. 

Although needing further 
study, the list is proof that 
Jew T s took over an aban- 
doned Christian holy place in Kursi and con- Map of the ancient villages 
verted it into a tomb commemorating the bib- and cities bordering the 
lical hero, Jonadab son of Rechab. In the eighth Sea of Galilee 
century, both the Christian and Jewish inhab- 
itants deserted Kursi. With their departure, 

Kursi’s holy sites became relics of the past. BJJ 


1. Mt. 8:28; Mk. 5:1; Lk. 8:26. For a discussion of the 
site, see C. Kopp, Die heihgen Staetten der Evangelien 
i Regensburg. 1959). pp. 282-287. 

2. Origen to John 6:41, chpt. 24. 

3. Eusebius, Onomasticon 74.16. 

4. Eusebius’ wording and explanation are very similar 
to the words of Origen, suggesting interdependency. Both 
authors may have used the same lost geographical lexicon. 

5. Eusebius, Onomasticon 64.1. 

6. Cyril of Scythopolis 108.14. 

7. Tosefla. Shevi’it 4:10; Jerusalem Talmud. Demai 
23 d . 

8. Y. Sussmann, “A Halakhic Inscription from the 
Beth Shean Valley," Tarbiz 43 < 1974 1. 123 'Hebrew). 

9. Song of Songs Zuta 1 .4 < p. 11 ). 

10. For a preliminary discussion of holy places in 
Jerusalem, see J. Wilkinson, “Christian Pilgrims in Je- 
rusalem during the Byzantine Period, - Palestine Explo- 
ration Quarterly 108 1 1976), 75-101. 

11. An alternate Christian tradition, transmitted 
by Eusebius, places the miracle at Gadara. In my opin- 
ion. this identification represents a later development. 

12. A reliable history of Willibald s travels was writ- 
ten by a nun named Hugeburc. See J. Wilkinson, Jeru- 
salem Pilgrims i Jerusalem, 1977 ), p 128. 
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The scourge of onti-Semitism has not departed from the 
Church. Though recently there have been encouraging signs, 
many Christians still harbor prejudice against Jews. The 
synoptic gospels may have helped spawn this prejudice. 
They may even play a continuing role in perpetuating it. 
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Above; 

The Crucified One por- 
trayed with the head of 
titi riifjr, Gra ffito from the 
third century deriding 
hath Christianity and 
dudctinm. denun was 
depicted cm having an 
a head beca use of the 
ancient pagan libel that 
the Je ten Warship an emu. 
Interestingly, in the 
third century, at least 
one pagan Hilt realized 
desuit wan u dew. 

Right: 

The earliest known 
English depiction of a 
dew. Thin caricature 
from the Furvxt Holt of 
Essex 1 12771 bears the 
superscription Aa ran 
fill t lih | dinhn]i ("Aaron, 
non of the DeviT'K 
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II 

■ Ljr as Jesus anti-Semitic? Did he actu- 
V f ally reject particular aspects of his 
own Jewishness? Some verses in Lhe gospels 
do appear anti- Jewish. However, did these anti' 
Jewish tendencies begin with Jesus and his 
followers or did they originate elsewhere? A 
thorough examination of the gospels reveals 
that not all of the accounts are identical in 
their presentation of Jesus and his con tent po- 
raries. Each of the writers has left his own indi- 
vidual style on his composition. In this study we 
will carefully consider the differing accounts 
in hope of determining whether anti -Jewish or 
anti- Judai Stic sentiments belonged to Jesus 
and his first followers. For the purposes of the 
study I have ordered the gospels according to 
their increasing anti -Jewish sentiment. 


Lukan Reflections of a 
Persecuted Church 

Conflict between Jesus and his Jewish con- 
temporaries is rare in Luke. Over half of the 
instances where Luke portrays Jesus dining, it 
is as a guest in the home of a Pharisee, an 
unlikely scenario if the Pharisees are indeed 
the enemies of Jesus .. 5 Scholars have explained 
the relative absence of anti- Jewish tensions in 
Luke’s gospel to be a result of the writer’s 
removal of the tensions that were originally 
part of' the stories. Yet, they arc at a loss to 
give- □ reasonable explanation why Luke would 
do such a thing. 

Two bits of evidence suggest that Luke did 
not remove the conflicts from the record. 
Instead, they were likely not there to begin 
with. First, Lukes record of the speeches in Acts 
indicates that he was willing to include anli- 
Jewish rhetoric when he found it in his literary 
sources , 12 Second, within Luke’s gospel itself 
there is evidence he used more than one source, 
and Lhese sources present different degrees of 
religious tension. Luke may be merely pass- 
ing on the accounts that he received. The best 
evidence for Lukes multiple sources is what 
are called by scholars, “Lukan doublets," Dou- 
blets are two versions of a single saying . 3 In 
Luke one of the pair reflects a more Semitic 
style, while the other is a more refined Greek. 
What is important for our study is that the 
Jewjsh'Christian tensions are more pronounced 
in the refined Greek version of the saying ,- 1 

Let us look briefly at the record of Jesus 1 
encouragement to his followers concerning the 
assistance of the holy spirit: 
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And when they bring you before the syna- 
gogues and the rulers and lhe authorities, 
do not be anxious how or what you are to 
answer or what you are to say; for the holy 
spirit will teach you in that very hour what 
you ought to say. iLk. 12:11 -12) 

This saying is a simple assurance by Jesus 
that if his disciples are required to give an 
account for their teaching, the holy spirit will 
assist them. The idea of the holy spirit as a 
teacher is well-known in hrst-centurv Jewish 
thinking. Jesus' saying fits well within its reli- 
gious and historical setting. As we shall now- 
see, the saying is reshaped in subsequent ver- 
sions, both in its form and in its setting. 


Mark's Abandoned Holy Man 

Mark presents the must strained relation- 
ship between Jesus and his contemporaries. 
Prom the beginning to the end of his gospel, 
Jesus must contend with those of “hardness of 
heart" ( Mk. 3; 5; 16:14). These conflicts are not 
the result of an anti -Jewish attitude on the 
part of Mark, but a part of the literacy frame- 
work for his gospel. He presents Jesus in the 
image of the prophet Jeremiah, whose mes- 
sage of repentance was rejected by the Israelite 
leadership. Likewise. -Jesus is on a prophetic 
mission doomed to failure. A central element in 
the foreshadowing of his rejection is a gradual 


▼ 

Luke 21:12-14 

Hut before all this they will 
lay their hands on you and 
persecute you, delivering you 
up to Lhe synagogues and 
prisons, and you will be 
brought before kings and gov- 
ernors for my name's sake. 
This w ill be a time for you to 
bear testimony. Settle It 
therefore in your minds, not 
to meditate beforehand how 
to answer,,,. 


j Mark 13:9-11 

But take heed to your- 
! selves; for they will deliver 
i vdu up to councils; and you 
I will be beaten in synagogues; 
I and you will stand before gov- 
i ernors and kings for my sake, 
i to bear testimony before 
j them. And the gospel must 
j first be preached to all 
I nations. And when they bring 
| you to trial and deliver you 
j up, do not he anxious before- 
! hand what you are to say: hut 
; say whatever is given you in 
! that hour, for it. is not you who 
L speak, but the holy spirit. 


| Matthew I <>: 17-20 

I Beware of men; for they 
: will deliver you up Lu coun- 
I oils, and flog you in their syn- 
- agogues, and you will be 
i dragged before governors and 
i kings for my sake, to bear tea* 
] timony before them and lhe 
j Gentiles, When they deliver 
i you up, do not be anxious how 
: you are to speak or what you 
: are to say; for what you are 
; to say will be given to you in 
i that hour; for it is not you 
I who speak, but the spirit of 
j your Father speaking through 
; you. 


▼ 


Mark includes details from both members 
of the Lukan doublet in his version of the say- 
ing, For example, the holy spirit, which is cen- 
tral to Luke 12:11-12, is absent in Luke 
21:12-14, Yet, it reappears in Mark and 
Matthew. The eschatological setting, which ls 
important in Luke 21, is emphasized by Mark-* 
These things must take place in order that "the 
gospel must first be preached in all nations" 

■ 13:10 i. According to Mark, the conflict por- 
trayed with Lhe religious authorities becomes 
increasingly more violent: Jesus disciples will 
be "beaten in the synagogues." We can see that 
Jesus" flaying has undergone significant 
changes. These alterations may be colored by 
later violent conflicts between Jesus’ followers 
and Jewish religious authorities.* Neverthe- 
less, if we are not careful, we may be distracted 
from a profound insight by Jesus concerning 
the teaching work of the holy spirit/ 


abandonment of Jesus by all who arc close to 
him. lhe fact that the supporting figures in 
the drama are Jewish is not important for 
Mark. What is important is that at the point of 
Jesus death he is abandoned by everyone. Since 
much is made of the conflict stories that are 
the product of Marks hand, it is important to 
demonstrate briefly how this motif affects the 
perception of Jesus' relationship with his Jew- 
ish contemporaries. 

Jesus and His Family 

According to Mark there existed consider- 
able tension between Jesus and his family/ 
Only in his gospel do we hear that Jesus’ fam- 
ily comes to seize him because they think “he 
is beside hi ms elf" (Mk. 3: 19 b— 2 1 1. Mark’s pre- 
sentation of these problems influences his 


Page 20: 

Fifteenth -century German 
woodcut of “The Jewish 
Sow . " This early German 
libel associated Jett's 
with She pig, one of the 
“unWea/i H (inim ah pro- 
hibited by the fiihlr. 

Here, four Jews suable 
a /iau\ A rabbi straddles 
the soul hunk wards, stick- 
ing her tail. 

Page 21: 

Woodcut from 1492. Jilt's 
desecrating the host at 
Sternberg r 
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Christian receiving a 
loan from a Jewish 
mow fyh’nilvr. Woadcii t; 
title page ofDer Judi-n- 
spies®, a satirical pans - 
ph let published in 
Strasbourg in 15-11. The 
caption reproaches the 
w on ey ie is de r fa r his la zy 
way of making ti livings 


version of the saying, “W^oer'er does the will 
of God is my brother, and sister, and mother* 
(Mk. 3:31-35.1. Mark widens Jesus' statement 
to give it a universal application rather than its 
original, simple reference to his family Thus, 
most scholars interpret Jesus' words in Mark as 
a rejection of' his family.® Even the United Bible 
Societies' Synopsis of the Four Gospels entitles 
the account, 'Jesus’ True Kind red," l “ as if Jesus 
attem pts to replace his physical family with a spir- 
itual one. His followers now are his true family. 
We might be tempted to accept Mark’s ver- 
sion of Jesus' statement if there was not evi- 



n adybem vfi ui&tfd) lifhEeyi 
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donee that differed with Mark’s reading. In the 
parallel in Luke we have a slightly, but dis- 
tinctively different, form of the saying: "My 
mother and my brothers I they I arc those who 
hear the word of God and do it* (Lk. 8:21 U ]] 
Some commentaries suggest that we have two 
independent statements by Jesus. Such an 
explanation is possible, but I think improba- 
ble. Taking into account Mark’s overall style 
of reshaping his material, I believe that Mark 
changes the saying from its earlier form to fit 
his t heme of "’abandonment." 

The earlier form of Jesus' saying, preserved 
in Luke, is part of contemporary Jewish inter- 
pretation of the nation’s response at Sinai: 
“And they said, "All that the LORD has spoken 
we will do, and we will be obedient'’' (JReuiserf 
Standard Ver.swt, Exod. 24:7 j. The sages debat- 
ed the significance of the reversed word order 
in the Hebrew passage — literally, Ve will do 
and we will hear.” They used the question of 
order to weigh the relative importance of study 
and observance of the Torah. 1 - Shmuel Safrai 
has brought to our attention a stream of ancient 
Jewish piety, the Hasidim, who “maintained 
that deed is to be preferred even at the expense 
of Torah study." 1 -* Jesus’ saying indicates his 
and his family’s affirmation of that stream of 
Jewish thinking which put an emphasis on the 
observance of the Torah and not merely its 
study. 11 


Jesus and the Disciples 

The relationship between Jesus and the dis- 
ciples is far more confrontational in Mark's 
gospel. Even Jesus' frustrations with the 
Twelve, recorded in Matthew 16:7-11, are 
amplified in Mark- Jesus addresses them in a 
tone that is normally directed at the unre- 
pentant. They are “hard of heart" (Mk- 6:52: 
8:17 1 and spiritually "blind and deaf’ 'Mk. 
8:l8l. Neither Matthew nor Luke echo Jesus’ 
caustic Lone towards his disciples. 

Jesus' most scathing rebuke is reserved for 
Simon Peter. Prof David Plusser has mused 
that for Mark. Peter plays the role of Sherlock 
Holmes' Dr. Watson. Holmes" associate is eager 
to speak, but invariably mistaken. Mark 
(8:32-33 1 and Matthew ' 16:23-23 1 depict Peter 
taking Jesus aside in an attempt to correct 
Jesus’ notion of his coming passion. Jesus' 
rebuke of Peter seems unduly harsh. 16 More- 
over, few readers take note that Luke has no 
knowledge of Peter's intervention or Jesus' 
rebuttal. 115 Instead, Mark's description of an 
air of bitterness and the lack of understand- 
ing by the disciples is his way of preparing the 
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Epistle of Barnabas 

(end hf-beg. 2 nd cent,] 

Take heed to yourselves now, 
and be not made tike unto some, 
heaping up your sins and saying 
that the covenant is hoth theirs 
[the Jews 1 ] and ours [the 
Christians'], It is ours. JJ 

— Epjstk" (if EJarrulxis 4:0-7 
JSi,Ln c , Cfassicat Library ijdiTloni 1 


reader for events in the Garden of Gothsemane, 
where even Jesus' disciples will abandon him: 
“And they all fursook him and lled' L iMk. 14:50; 
cf. Mt. 26:56). 


Jesus and the Pharisees 

Mark broadens Jesus' conflicts in order to 
suggest possible explanations for the tragic 
events that led to the cross. The Pharisees in 
Mark's gospel are presented as violently 
opposed to Jesus' ministry from its beginning. 
Already in the story of the healing of the man 
with the withered hand we find the Pharisees 
and the Herodians “plotting how they might 
des troy h i m” ( M k. 3 :6 ). 1 7 

Mark’s presentation of 1 he Pharisees has 
colored the very thinking and language in 
Christian societies, in modern-day English the 
term “Pharisee 1 " carries a derogatory connota- 
tion. 1 * These assumptions regarding the Phar- 
isees have influenced even the translation of 
the synoptic parallels to Mark- In the Lukan 
ending la the same story, the Revised Stein* 
dard Version reads: “Bui they were filled with 
fury [fierjitrt;, arom.sl and discussed with one 
another what they might do to Jesus” iLk. 6:11), 
Yet, the word mi-olci 'a note i in Greek literature 
does not mean “fury, angen” iy It instead denotes 
’Tolly, confusion, bafflement.” The English trans- 
lators of Luke have read the Greek text through 
the eyes of Mark’s conclusion, Luke's conclu- 
sion,. on the other hand, suggests no anger or 
violence. The expression “what to do with...” is 
an expression we hear elsewhere in the mouth 
of the high priests who are frustrated with the 


miracles and teaching of the Apostles I'Acts 
Outside of the Non Test ament, the 
expression comes on the lips of the Pharisee 
Shim 'on hen Shetah, who is frustrated with a 
first-century Hasid, Horn the Circle-Drawer 
{Mishnab, TVanit 3:8).^ In each instance, the 
expression designates inaction to a miracle per- 
formed by someone who has stretched the pre- 
vailing thinking of the day. In no instance does 
it demand, nor even suggest, violent intent. 
There is no reason to impose the sense of 
Marks text on the Greek of Luke's account.- 2 


Jesus, the Holy City and the 
Temple 


Mark's hand can again be recognized in his 
portrayal of Jesus' altitude towards Jerusalem 
and the temple. In Luke, Jesus laments over 
Jerusalem on three occasions <Lk. 13:34-55; 
19:4 1 — 44: 23:26-31 ). His prophetic message of 
impending judgment is full of pathos and sor- 
row. According to Mark, Jesus neither weeps nor 
laments over Jerusalem. 


Iltustrafi on from a micl- 
fiff north- tv ntn ry German 
black book . Leading a 
group of Jews, on Anti- 
christ challenge* a 
Christian preach er. 
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The writer slowly severs 
Jesus' ties to the nation. 

He weaves into his 
narrative hints to the 
destruction of Jerusa- 
lem that allude to the 
words and actions of the 
prophet Jeremiah. The 
“Parable of Lb e Fig Tree” 

| Lk, 13:6— 9 >, which com- 
municates God's patience 
and mercy, becomes in 
Mark the '‘Cursing of 
the Fig Tree” fMk. 11 : 

12-14; Mt. 21:18—19)* 

The action against the 
Fig tree recalls the words 
of Jeremiah, “When I 
would gather them, says 
the Ikii'd, there are no 
grapes on the vine, nor 
figs on the fig tree; even 
the leaves are with- 
ered..," < Jen 8:131, Mark 
intends that Jesus' ac- 
tions be read as a mes- 
sage of enmi ng ju dgment 
against Jerusalem. 23 

Moreover, in Mark's 
gospel, Jesus' actions in 

the temple are expanded beyond a protest 
against injustice by some in the temple precincts 
Lo a cessation of the sacrificial system itself. 
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Mark 11:13-17 


▼ 

Luke 13:45-46 

And he entered tbetem- | And they came to Jerusalem, And ho entered the temple 
pie and began to drive out ! and began to drive out those who sold and those who bought in 
those who sold, saying to | the temple, and he overturned the tables of the money-change 
them, “It is written, 'My i ere and the seats of those who sold pigeons; and lie would not 
house shall be a house of ; allow anyone to carry anything through the temple. And he 
prayer'; but you have made j taught, and said to them, "Ts it not written, "My house shall be 
it a den of robbers.'" ; called a house of prayer for all the nations*? But you have 

i made it a. den of robbers. " 

T 


Scholars usually overlook the fact that 
according to Luke's account there is no violence 
in Jesus' protest. ?4 Mark records f however, that 
Jesus overturns tables and chairs, Rather than 
Luke’s "'sellers." Mark broadens Jesus" wrath to 
include "'sellers." '"buyers" and "’money-chang- 
ers," Finally, of all the gospels, only Mark states 
that Jesus would not allow anyone to carry 
anything through the temple, Jesus 11 actions in 
effect shut down the tem- 
ple. 2S Ho is not protesting 
misconduct in the temple 
confines, hut the temple sys- 
tem itself. 

Tf Mark's story were all 
that we possessed, the real 
significance of Jesus' words 
and actions might be miss- 
ed. Jesus’ citation of Jeremi- 
ah 7:11 is a challenge to the 
Sadducean priests" compla- 
cency and false confidence in 
the physical presence of the 
temple. 2 * 1 Joseph Frankovic 
has demonstrated that Jesus' 
use of Jeremiah's words is a 
blunt warning clearly un- 
derstood hy those present: 27 
If the religious leaders con- 
tinued to ignore his call to 
repentance, their role as 
trustees for the spiritual life 
of the nation would come to an end. 


Ignatius 

(c. 36-108) 

It is monstrous to talk 
of Jesus Christ and to 
practise Judaism. For 
Christianity did not base 
its faith on Judaism, but 
Judaism on Christianity 

Ijyrnius-. (lie llrinl Msliup of ^nlivch 
(£fn$lk Mtignexuim 10:2-3; 

Irjn*. tofi Gasstcaf J i^wn td icl; >ri i 


Jesus In His Passion 

Mark’s description of the growing hostility 
toward Jesus from his religious contemporaries 
dominates his version of the passion narrative. 
Nevertheless, the Pharisees who are presented 
as Jeans' main antagonists are strangely absent 
in the events of Jesus 1 trial and crucifixion — 
Mark may have intended to implicate them in 
his night meeting of "'the whole Sanhedrin" 


■ Mk. 14:55; Mt. 26:53 > — but his account is not 
without its problems. 

Flusser, in his study on the trial of Jesus, 
has dealt with the legal problems of a night 
trial and the extent of the leadership's involve- 
ment.- B He concluded that Luke's narrative 
provides a more reliable account of those fate- 
ful events. According to- Luke. Jesus was ques- 
tioned hy the high priest in the morning, not at 
night <Lk, 22:66). Likewise, Vincent Taylor 20 
and Paul Winter 3 ' 1, have recognized the inde- 
pendent quality of Luke's narrative. 

I have addressed elsewhere the issue of the 
Sanhedrin's role in Jesus' questioning. 311 Luke 
gives only a single mention of auWfiptflV 
t&ynedrian; Lk. 22:66:-. This is a reference not 
to '’the council" [san-hed-RlN] or ™ rz 

\b?( din I ' but to the council chamber ryr rs-jb 
Wsh-KAT ha-ga-21T\\. Thus, Lukes narrative 
lacks the Jewish legal problems created by 
Mark's account on both the issue of the time 
of the questioning and the involvement of “the 
whole Sanhedrin." Those who meet to question 
Jesus early on the fifteenth of the Jewish month 
of Nisan are only a small band of high priests 
and those related to them in the running of the 
temple, 112 

One of the most critical points in Mark’s pas- 
sion narrative is his portrayal of the crowds in 
Jerusalem. The differences in the gospels ore 
stark. Tn Luke the multitudes who followed 
Jesus "bewailed and lamented him" (Lk, 23:27), 
These are not necessarily limited to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, but include others who were 
lamenting the fact that another innocent Jew 
was being led to a horrible death. 33 The peo- 
ple are contrasted with the leaders, the high 
priests and their entourage, who “scoffed at 
him" ' Lk. 23:35 1 . liven those who were crucified 
with Jesus were divided in their opinion about 

him (Lk. 23:39-431 

No such ambivalence exists in Mark. The chief 
priests have stirred up the crowds. Before the 
cross the crowds deride Jesus and wag their heads. 
Mark an language borrowed from Psalms 22:8. 
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Whereas Luke distinguishes between the atti- 
tude and act ions of the crowds and that of the 
leadership, Mark presents a picture in which 
everyone is culpable in the death of Jesus: ‘'So 
also the chief priests mocked him to one another 
with the scribes.” 

While Mark's theme of "‘abandonment” is 
directed at Jewish figures, it is not necessari- 
ly Mark's intent to slander the Jewish people as 
such. What leads us to this conclusion? Accord- 
ing to Mark, not only do Jesus 1 Jewish contem- 
poraries forsake him, but also his heavenly 
father. Only Mark records Jesus' Aramaic cry 
from the cross. “Eloi, Eloi, tama sabachthani? 
[My God, My God, why have you forsaken 
We already have noticed that Mark uses 
language from Psalm 22 to describe the events 
of Jesus’ crucifixion. !n the climactic events on 
the cross Mark uses the Psalm again ■ Ps. 22-2 i 
to suggest that oven the Father has abandoned 
Jesus! 

Neither of the two remaining synoptic writ- 
ers follow completely Marks version of the cry 
from the cross. Luke, together with John, 
knows nothing of the cry of abandonment. 
Matthew is famili ar with the tradition, but rec- 
ognizes that Mark by preserving the form of 
address "Eloi, Eloi ” in Aramaic destroys the 
sense of the crowd’s response — Eloi in Arama- 
ic means “my God." hut cannot be a diminu- 
tive form of '‘Elijah 1 "; EU in Hebrew means “my 
God, w and can also be a diminutive form of “Eli- 
jah.” Thus, we hear the confusion by those at 
the foot of the cross ( Mt, 27;47), Since the ambi- 
guity does not exist in Aramaic, Matthew, as 
he does on other occasions, corrects Mark and 
quotes Jesus in Hebrew. What is more impor- 
tant for us in our study is to recognize that the 
motif of abandonment extends beyond “the 
Jews' 1 and includes God. The heightened ten- 
sions that are part of Mark's unique contribution 
were not intended to single out the Jewish peo- 
ple or any sub groups such as Jesus’ family or 
disciples. For Mark, the Jewish people were 
merely part of a larger canvas. 

Matthew a nd the Jewish 
People 

Flusser has commented that one of the para- 
doxes in Matthew's gospel is that it often pos- 
sesses some of the most Hebraic verses, and 
yet at other times, is the most anti -Jewish.^ 1 
He was the first Eo observe that those two char- 
acteristics actually are related. Anti -Jewish 
sentiments are seldom seen in verses that exhib- 
it. Hebraic linguistic influences. On the other 



hand, when such sentiments do exist they are 
usually in verses possessing a refined Greek. 
Flusser concluded that the anti-Jewish ten- 
dencies in Matthew’s gospel are a later scribal 
rev ision of an earlier version of Matthew's text. 0 5 
We noted a similar tendency in one of the two 
sources for Luke's doublets. There, also, the 
doublet component that exhibits Greek styl- 
ization shows increased religious tensions. We 
will give attention to three examples of anti- 
Jewish tendencies in Matthew's gospel. 


The personifications of 
Efflpsin (the Church) 
and .Synagnjffl (the Syna- 
gogue f livre erected at 
the entrances of many 
medieval Gothic c tithe* 
drals throughout 
Eu rope, tcclesia. (t™ - - 
ing a crown, gazing 
straight ahead and hold- 
ing her head high „ 
stands triumphant; 
whereas, Symigugsi. hav- 
ing lout h et crown, hold - 
tag her broken staff and 
wearing a blindfold, 
stands defeated and 
rejected. These 1 3th -cen- 
tury statues fSyimgoga, 
left; Ecclesia, below) 
adorn the facade of the 
Strasbourg Cathedral, 
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Jesus and the Pharisees 

Jesus' seven "Woes” upon the Pharisees in 
Matthew 23 echo the Talmud's own self-critical 
seven kinds of Phan sees We also need to 
bear in mind that, although Jesus delivers a 
harsh indictment against 
these contemporaries, he 
opens the address with an 
affirmative statement: “The 
Pharisees sit on the scat of 
Moses; Do what they say 
and not what they do...” (Ml. 
23:2 (. The "seat of Moses" 
was the seat of instruction 
in the synagogue. 37 Jesus* 
comment affirms the author- 
ity of these fi rst- century 
teachca’s to instruct the peo- 
ple. We have already stat- 
ed that Jesus affirms the 
Hasidic stream of Jewish 
tli in king that, puts more 
emphasis on action than 
study. In the same vein, Jesus’ criticism in 
Matthew 23 is directed at those who are not 
faithfully following through on the spirit and 
letter of their own teaching. 

In the latter part of the chapter we hear the 
accusation that the Pharisees have rejected 
those sent by the Lord: 


Justin Martyr 

(c. 100-165] 

& 4 They [the Jewish 
Scriptures] are not yours 
but ours. 

- ItMin M>in. ■ : Chris! t.irl apokfgTs-l 

(Dialogue with Trjptru 29. 2 > 


As we noted above, Matthew has singled out 
the Pharisees (cf. Ml. 23:27 = Lk. 11:44: Mt. 
23:29 = Lk. 11:47). The context thus created 
suggests that the Pharisees were accused of 
killing the prophets, wise men and scribes. 115 
Matthews accusation actually contradicts the 
attitude of tolerance and latitude that was 
indicative of the Pharisees and that is behind 
their claim, “If we had lived in the days of our 
fathers, we would not have taken part with 
them in shedding the blood of the prophets" 
(Mt, 23:30 ), Neither the prophecy or Jubilees 
nor Jesus' saying in Luke 11:49-51 mokes any 
mention of the Pharisees, 

The accusations in the hands of Matthew 
are intensified and foreshadow the events Df 
Jesus’ passion. In Luke, Zechariah's death 
between the altar and the sanctuary is men- 
tioned, but according to Matthew* those to 
whom Jesus speaks ( i . e . „ the Pharisees i are 
guilty of his murder.' 1 " According Lo Matthew, 
those sent, by God arc not only persecute d and 
killed, but some are even crucified. Finally, the 
wording that the blood of the righteous will 
come "upon’' the guilty foreshadows the curse 
of Matthew' 27:25. 

What we witness in Matthew 23 is the ker- 
nel of authentic sayings of Jesus. Yet, by read- 
ing the Matthean sayings beside their Lukan 
parallels we can often distinguish between the 
sayings in their original form and the work of 
a later Matthean reviser. For the most part, the 


T 

Matthew 2,3:31-36 

T hereto re 1 send you prophets and wise 
men and scribes, some of whom you will kill 
and crucify, and some you will scourge in your 
synagogues and persecute from town to town, 
that upon you may come all the righteous 
blood shed on ealth, from the blood of innocent 
Abel to the blood of Zechariab the son of 
Baraehiah, whom you murdered between the 
sanctuary and the altar. Truly, 1 say to you, all 
this will come upon this generation. 


Luke 11:49-5] 

; Therefore also the wisdom of God said, “I 
i wall send them prophets and apostles, some of 
; whom they will kill and persecute,” that the 
; blood of all the prophets, shed from t he foun- 
[ dation of the world, may be required of this 
\ generation, from the blood of Abel to the blood 
j ofZcchariah, who perished between the altar 
I and the sanctuary. Yes, 1 tell you, it will be 
i required of this generation. 


T 

The saying in both Matthew and Luke 
resembles a prophecy mentioned in an intertes- 
tamental work, the Book of Jubilees: 1 ^ 

And 1 will send lo them witnesses so that I 
may witness to Lhem. but they will not hear. 
And they will even kill the witnesses. And 
they will persecute these who search out 
the Law, and they will neglect everything 
and begin to do evil in my sight. ' Job. 1:12) 


form of the sayings is best preserved in Matthew, 
Nevertheless, the sayings bear signs of alter- 
ation in intensity and direction, Jesus did direct 
his harshest statements at the religious leader- 
ship of his day. Yet, it may he that the singular 
focus, of the diatribe? to accuse the Pharisees is 
a result of Markan influences upon Matthew, 
Matthew, or his final reviser, also amplifies the 
denunciation to a degree that eclipses its original 
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thrust. Hr: is preparing us for the events of the 
passion where guilt for the shedding of right- 
eous blood will be heard once again. 

A Matthean Male diction 

The influence of Mark on Matthew's passion 
narrative is recognised, 41 On a few occasions we 
find that Matthew corrects the Markan tradi- 
tion, but these are the exceptions. Thus, some 
of the tensions in Matthew between Jesus and 
his Jewish contemporaries are a result of 
Markan influence. Matthew; however, brings 
the events to a level of conflict that outreach- 
es even Mark. This is most clearly evident in 
the malediction in Matthew 27:24-26. 

▼ 

Matthew 27:22-27 

Pilate said to them, "Then what shall I do 
with Jesus who is called Christ?" They all 
said, "Let hi in be crucified- 1 ' And he said, "Why, 
what evil has he done?" But they shouted all 
the more, "Let him be crucified." So when 
Pilate saw that he was gaining nothing, but 
rather LhaE a riot was beginning, he took water 
and washed his hands before the crowd, say- 
ing, "I am innocent of this man's blood: see to 
it yourselves. 1 ’ And all the people answered. 
“His blood be on us and on our children!' Then 
he released for them Bara bb as, and having 
scourged Jesus, delivered him to be crucified 
Then the soldiers of the governor took Jesus 
into the praetorium, and they gathered the 
whole battalion before him. 

T 

Three observations are needed regarding 
Matthew’s version of the event: 

® A comparison of the synoptic accounts 
demonstrates that Pilate’s act of absolution from 
complicity in the death or Jesus and the curse 
of the crowd ore a disruptive intrusion into the 
running narrative- Neither Mark nor Luke betray 
any knowledge of the Matthean addition. 

^ From an historical and political perspective, 
it is difficult to sec a Roman procurator absolving 
himself of the authority that only he possessed . 4 - 

43 The Matthean addition creates an internal 
contradiction. After portraying Pilate’s removal 
from involvement in Jesus’ sentence of cru ci fix- 
ion, Lhe Evangelist states that it is the soldiers of 
the governor whu take Jesus away Furthermore, 
nil the gospels describe a centurion present at the 
crucifixion I Mt. 27:54; Mk. 15:39; Lk. 23:47k sug- 


gesting a Roman imprimatur on the crucifixion, 
The origins of the malediction may lie in a 
subsequent event at which lenders of the ear- 
ly church were present. Luke records a state- 
ment by the high priest at a meeting of the 
Sanhedrin: “We strictly charged von not to 
teach in this name., yet here you have filled 
Jerusalem with your teaching and you intend 
to bring this man's blood upon us J ’ (Acts 5:38k 
Is it a mere coincidence that wo find in Acts 
5:28 the phrase "this man’s blood upon us" 4 ' 4 
on the lips of those who were the primary oppo- 
nents to Jesus and likely present at the hear- 
ing before Pilate? 44 The saying in Acts seems to 
he the seed for Matthew’s transposed curse. 
Under Markan influence, Matthew broadens the 
involvement of those guilty of handing Jesus 


Mark 15:12-16 

And Pilate again said to them. “Then what 
shall I do with the man whom you coll the 
King of the Jews?” And they cried out again, 
“Crucify him! 1 ’ And Pilate said to them, "Why, 
what evil has he done?" But they shouted all 
the more, “Crucify him’" 


So Pilate, wishing to satisfy the crowd, 
released for them Barabbas; and having 
scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be cruci- 
fied. And the soldiers led him away inside the 
palace (that is. the praetorium]; and they 
called together the whole battalion. 


over to Pilate. They now include the “crowds 
of Jerusalem" (Mt, 26:47, ,55: 27: 15, 24) « When 
the curse is set within the Markan mob set- 
ting. the Matthean reviser transforms a defen- 
sive statement by a small group of priests into 
a curse upon the entire Jewish nation[ 

Matthew’s ‘’True Israel" 


Perhaps, in the wake of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, growing anti -Jewish sentiments 
among some Genii ie-Christi an circles evolved 
into a view that the entire Jewish nation had 
been rejected and replaced by the Gentile 
church. Though such notions were not wide- 
spread, they found their way into the most pop- 
ular gospel of the church. :'•** This idea of God's 
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unilateral rejection of the Jewish people pro- 
vided fertile ground For the Christian anti- 
Semitism tli at flourished in subsequent cen- 
turies. It is worthwhile to Follow how this 
uniquely Matthean “theology of replacement” 
entered into the gospel, 

▼ 

Matthew 7:21-23 

Not everyone who says to me, “Lord. Lord," 
will enter the kingdom of heaven, but he who 
does the will of roy Father who is in heaven. 
On that day many will say to me. “Lord, Lord, 
did wo not prophesy in your name, and cast 
out demons in your name, and do many 
mighty works in your name?” And then I will 
declare to them, JL 1 never knew you; depart 
from me, you evildoers," 

Matthew 3:11-12 

I tell you, many will come from east and 
west and sit at table with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, while the 
sons of tine kingdom will be thrown into the 
outer darkness; there men will weep and 
gnash their teeth, 

T 

Jesus categorically rejected a "cult of per- 
sonality.'' 1 ” His call to discipleshsp recorded in 


Melito 

(died c. 390) 

£ J He who hung the earth is hanging; 
he w ho fixed the heavens has been fixed: 
he who fastened the universe has been 
fastened to a tree; 
the Sovereign has been insulted; 
the (kid has been murdered; 
the King of Israel has been pul to death by 

an Israelite right hand. 5 ) 

- Vfeliln, bisJicjp of SjkILs 

ij family un the Paasinn, I i lies 7 1 1 I &) 


Matthew 7:2 i required more than mere phys- 
ical association. It required action — obedience 
to Gad's will. In the larger literary context, the 
“Lord Lord" saying is set next to the parable of 
the Two Foundations i Mt. 7:24-27; Lk. 6:47-4$ ) 
where Jesus also emphasizes the need for 


i Luke 0:46 

Why do you call me “Lord, Lord," and not 
; do what I tell you? 

Luke 13:2G-30 

3 

{ Then you will begin to say, '‘We ate and 
: drank in your presence, and you taught in 
\ our' streets;' hut he will say, *1 tell you. I do 
j not know where you come from; depart from 
: me, all you workers of iniquity!” There you 

■ will weep and gnash your teeth. w r hen you see 
I Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the 
: prophets i ti the kingdom of God and you your- 
i solves thrust out. And men wall come from 
: east and west , and from north and south, and 
; sic at table in the kingdom of God, And behold, 
i some are last who will be first, and some are 

■ first who will be last. 


action and obedience to the will of God. Both 
of the sayings set a high standard for those 
who would follow Jesus. Luke's version of 
Matthew 7:22 presents an even clearer picture 
of the attitudes of those who thought mere 
association with Jesus was all that was need- 
ed: "We ate and drank in your presence, and 
you taught in our streets” ( Luke 13:263.-^ 

We can observe that the saying is frag- 
mented in both Matthew and Luke. The latter 
half of Luke's saying, Luke 13:23-29, is 
detached by Matthew and used elsewhere in 
his conclusion to the healing of the centurion's 
servant (ML 8:5-13; Luke 7:1-10), On that 
occasion, Jesus praised the centurion’s concern 
for matters of Jewish ritual purity— that a 
pious Jew might he polluted in his visit to a 
Gentile's home. Jesus exclaimed, *T tell you, 
not even [ovot, oudt-\ in Israel have I found such 
faith” (Lk. 7;9k 

Matthew alters Jesus’ statement slightly 
but significantly: “Among no one [rrrjp uobti't, 
oudenil in Israel...” (Mt, 8:10 k 1 -- Matthew con- 
tinues that the lack of faith on the part of Israel 
will result in their rejection in the last days: 
“The sons of the kingdom |i.e. T Israeli will bo 
thrown into outer darkness.”' 1 " We want to look 
closer at whom the writer intended to sit in the 
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place of 'the sons of the kingdom/' but we need 
first to draw attention to the same "rejection- 
isf 1 idea in Matthew’s conclusion of the Para- 
ble of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mt. 21:33-46; 
Mk. 21:1-12; Lk 20:9-1 9K 

The parable originally was meant as an 
attack on the religious establishment, the tem- 
ple authorities, whose place of leadership Jesus 
prophesied would be taken and given to oth- 
ers who would be more faithful to the “owner 
of the vineyard" ii,e., GodG 51 The reviser of 
Matthew's gospel, under the influence of Mark's 
“Cursing of the Fig Tree" i Mk. 11:12-14; 
Mt. 21:18—19'i, uniquely concludes the parable: 
"Therefore, I tell you, the kingdom of God wilt 
be taken away from you and given to a nation 
producing the fruits of it” (Mt. 21:43 , K 

The work of the reviser is subtle and only 
careful attention Lo the changes will detect the 
seeds that he has sown. 11 is revisions are con- 
strained by Lhe fact that the gospel was already 
composed, and its earlier perspective often took 
a positive viev r of the Jewish nation's role in 
God’s purposes. 51 * No explicit mention is made 
by the reviser that Israel is replaced hy Gentiles 
at the feast with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
Yet, in a secondary introduction to the apoc- 
ryphal Second Bgdras, those who supplant 
Israel are more clearly defined. 55 

Thus says the Lord Almighty: "Your house 
is desolate; I will drive you out as the wind 
drives straw; and your sons will have no 


children, because with you they have neg- 
lected rav commandment and have done wbal 
is evil in my sight, I will give your houses to 
a people that will come, who without having 
heard me will believe. Those to whom I have 
shown no signs will do what 1 have com- 
manded. They have seen no prophets, yet 
will recall Lheir former state... see the people 
coming from Lhe east; to them I will give as 
leaders Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and 
Hosea and Amos and Micah and Joel and 
Obadiah and Jonah and Nahum and 
Hahokkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai. Zechariah, 
and Malachi, who is also called the mes- 
senger of the Lord/’ (2 Esdras 1:33—40) 

Those who will replace Israel at the table 
with the patriarchs and the prophets are dear- 
ly Gentiles. They have not previously known 
the Lord, Flusser has suggested that the work 
of' the Christian writer parallels the thinking of 
certain pre-Christian Gentile circles who had 
ado p Led many of the practices and beliefs of 
Judaism without actually converting. 3 ' 1 After 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple 
they came to view themselves as the inheri- 
tors of the promises to Israel. These notions 
may also have influenced Justin Martyr's Dia- 
logue with Tryphn isee 21.6 and 89. Ik 

If Flusser a suspicions are correcL, this "rejec- 
tionist” philosophy penetrated into the strata 
of the gospel tradition through the hands of a 
final Gentile reviser of our Matthew. Never- 
theless, the notion that God rejected Israel is 
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clearly foreign to the spirit of Jesus’ teaching 
and that of his first followers, Unfortunately. 
Lhe discontinuity between the attitude of Jesus 
toward his own people and that Found in the 
revision of Matthews gospel is not often rec- 
ognized. There art 1 still today some who would 
propagate this same 'Theology of replacement.” 
It is the duty of those working to hear clearly 
the words of Jesus to ensure that such distorted 
perceptions do not become identified with the 
historical Jesus. 

Conclusion 

In this brief study I have tried to demon- 
strate that at its earliest, stage the church was 
marked hy a relative freedom from ami- Jewish 
sentiment. However, the natural evolution of 
early Christianity from its Jewish context 
brought tensions that have penetrated even 


into- the early strata of the synoptic tradition. 
Mark amplified the conflict between Jesus and 
has contemporaries. Mark's primary motives 
were to present Jesus as an abandoned Mes- 
siah. For the most part, he possessed no an ti- 
de wish penchant. 

The gospel of Matthew, on the other hand, 
possesses a number of anti-Jewish statements 
that may be the work of a later Gentile scribe. 
These revisions paint the entire Jewish nation 
as culpable Tor the death of Jesus. In the scribes 
thinking. Israel had been rejected in lieu of the 
Gentile church. These ideas reflect little of Jesus’ 
own thinking or experience. Ironically, Jesus 
himself knew of some in his own day who saw 
the people of Israel as rejected and viewed 
themselves as the sole custodians of the holy 
Scriptures and the holy place, To these first- 
century 1 supplanters — the Samaritans — Jesus' 
response was simple but categorical; “"Salva- 
tion is of the Jews” fJn. 4:22), ES 
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1 Pharisees are also presented in it positive light in 
Acts. Gamaliel 'Acts 5;34 1 in Haid to be honored, and 
there are Pharisees numbered among the early Chris- 
tians (Acts 15:5). Paul in his speech before the San- 
hedrin does not shy away from his identification with 
the Pharisees i Acte 23:6 '. 

2- 5k-e C. O'Neill, "The Attitude to the Jews,” The 
Theology of Acte in Its Historical Setting i London: 
S-P.C.K-, 1970', pp, 77—99: J. Dupont, The Sources in 
Aft a i London: Dartmnn, Longman & Todd, 19641. 

“J. See John C. Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 2nd ed. 
'Oxford: Clarendon Press, 19l)9i, pp. 80-107. 

4. This titer ary obscrvmiun accords with what 
Fluster has recognized concerning the anti- Jewish 
montages of Matthew: David Flussor, “Two Anti -Jew- 
ish Montage* in Matthew," Judaism and the Origins of 
Christianity i Jerusalem: Magnus Press, 1988), p, 552. 

5. See Vincent Taylor, The Gospel Afford trig to St. 
Mark, Stb ed, < London: Macmillan & Co., 1969), p, 507. 

6- Cf. Acts 5:40; 7:54—59; 12:2-3: Jose p h us , An tip . 
20:200-20], 

7. See the author 8 unpublished Pb.D. dissertation, 
"The Concept of the Holy Spirit in Jewish Literature of 
the Second Temple Period and Pre-Pauline Christian- 
ity," submitted to the Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
(1993), pp. 195-204. 

8. Jesus does express thar there is the risk of a 
breach in family relationships resulting from the call 
to disci pleship; "There is no man wbu bus left home..." 
'Mt. 19:29-30: Mk. 10:29-31; Lk, l&:29b-30). He also 
recognized that to hear the word of God and do it held 
precedence over family ties ■ I_k. ]1:27-2H; cf 14:25-20'. 
Yet, this is decidedly different from Mark's presentation 
of Jesus' renunciation of liis family. 

9. Cf Henry Barclay Rwete, The Gospel Affording tu 
St Mark, 3rd ed l London: Macmillan & Co., 1909', p. 70, 

10. Synopsis of the Four Gospels, ed. Kurt Aland 
i Stuttgart: United Bible Societies. 1932 j, ^-121, p, l ]2 r 

11. Joseph Fitzmyer entitles the Lukan pericope, 
"Jesus’ Mother and Brothers are the Real Hearers” (The 
Gospel According to Luke I -IX, The Anchor Bible, vol. 
2ft | Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Co., 19R11, p. 722:', 

12. See Shmunl SEifnii, "Teaching uf Pietists in Mish- 
naie Literature," The Journal of Jewish Studies 16 
1 19f>0J, 15 33. See al ho Adolph Euchler. types of Jett 
ish-PaUstiman Piety from 70 B.C.E. to 70 C.K. 'New 
York: Ktav Publishing House. 19C8', 

13. Shmuel Safrat, “Jesus and the Hasidim,’’ 
Jerusalem Perspeethv 42. 43 & 4-3 'Jan.-Jun. 1994 16. 

14. Brad Young has demonstrated that this same 
notion is behind Jesus' parable of "The Solid Founda- 
tion" (Mt- 7:15-20; Lk. 6:43-45). He notes that the 
parable strongly resembles the parable of Elisha bon 
Avuyah concerning 'The Two Builders" (Avert, de-Rah- 
bi Natan, Version A, chap. 24; Version B, chap. 35.'. 
Roth ore intended to give emphasis tu good deed*, ur 
observance, as well eis study of the Torah 'Brad H. 
Young. Jews emtf His Jewish Parables: Rediscovering 
ihe Roots of Jesus' Teaching IMahwah. NJ: Paulist 
Press, 19S9], pp, 251-259.1, 

15. Flusser has suggested to me that Mark's lan’ 
guugu in the rebuke ! Mk. 8:33 'betrays his knowledge 
and transposition of an identical rebuke directed at 
Satan found in Matthew's temptation narrative — iiraye 
"liieiLi pint 1 - Eritmcr i hypQgc opisa mou r SotCitiu , Go behind 


me, Satan). Compare the textual variants ofMt. 4:10. 
Evidence of Mark's redaction of the temptation nar- 
rative has already been recognised in his allusion to the 
Test ament of Naphtali 8:4. 'See Benjamin R Eicon, 
Beginnings of the Gospel Story | New Haven. CT: Yale 
University Press, 1920], pp. 3, 13,66.77, SS.) Moreover. 
Mark abbi'cviatcs the story with his omission of the 
citation of Ph. 91:11, “He will give his angels charge of 
you.” but then awkwardly hints to (he Psalm with his 
abrupt conclusion, “and the angels ministered to him." 
Cf. Ernest Best, The Tkmptation and the Passion: The 
Markon Soteriologyl Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1965), up. 9—10. 

16. It is also seldom noted by scholars that Lk. 
9:2 1-22 does not reflect. Marks "messianic secret." For 
example, see Alfred Plummer. A Critical and Exegeti- 
eal Commentary on the Cbxppi According to St, Luke, 
5th ed,. The International Critical Commentary (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1896), p, 247; E. Earle Ellis, The 
Gospel of Luke, .Ye re Cent ury Bible (Greenwood, SC,: 
Attic Press. 1974). p. 140; Fitzmyer, Luke, p. 775. 

17, Mark never gets around to telling us why they 
are angry. To put it simply, Jesus has done nothing to 
trEinsgress the Sabbath. Similar questionable notions 
are made concerning Jesus and other issue.- of hala- 
ehah. Whereas Mark states that oil Jews practiced rit- 
ual hand washing before meals, a mishnsh in Parah 
11:5 indicates that there exist- 
ed some latitude iK. P. Sanders, 

Jesus and Judaism [London: 

SCM Press, 19851, pp. 185-186). 

Likewise, pressing legal ques- 
tions surrounding the incident 
of the "Plucking of the Grains on 
the Sabbath” (Mt. 12:1-8; Mk. 

2:23-28; Lk. 6:1-5 j may mitigate 
an inteipretation that Jesus dis- 
regards the restrictions concern- 
ing work on the Sabbath. See 
Men ahem Ulster, "Plucking on 
the Sabbath and Christ Ian- Jew- 
ish Polemic," Immanuel 24 '25 
1 1990 1 , 35-51: Shmuel Safrai, 

“Sabbath Breakers?" Jerusalem 
Perspective 27 (Jul./Aug, 1990), 

3-5, 

Jft. Webster's dictionary 
i Webster's II New Riverside Dic- 
tionary t gives "hypocritical" as 
one of the word's definitions. 

19. See Henry George Liddell 
and Unbent Scott, A Greek -Eng- 
lish Lexicon, 9tb ed., revised and 
augmented by Henry Stuart 
Jones with Roderick McKenzie 
( Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940a, 
p. 145. See also Flusser, Judaism, pp. xxv— xxvi, 

20. Flusser has drawn attention to a simitar expres- 
sion later in Lk- 19:47— Ifta. There the antagonists are 
t.be chief priests and the scribes. Luke .states- that "they 
did not find anything they could do,“ In the verse, they 
and nut the Pharisees are accused of seeking “to destroy 
him." The description of the conflict and plotting on 
the part of the temple authorities has influenced the 
language of Mark’s conflict stories in a complex fusion 


Origen 

(c. 185-254] 

And these calamities they 
[the Jews] have suffered, 
because they ivere a most 
wicked nation, which, 
although guilty of many other 
sins, yet has been punished so 
severely for none, as for those 
that were committed against 
our Jesus. 

-Ortgcn, £harch father 
i Against Cels us 240 
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of redact ional activity. See Flusser, Judaism, p. xwi. 

21 . See Safraj, “Jesus and the Hasidim." p. 6. Joseph 
Frankovic hais brought to my attention that the phraHL' 
in Aramaic appears in a similar context in Leviticus 
Kabbah 12:1 icd. Margulite, p. 247'. 

22- Joseph Frankovic has brought to ray attention 
an account in Leviticus Hubbub 9:9 fed. MarguHea, 


John Chrysostom 

(c. 347-407] 

J The synagogue is not only 
a brothel and a theater; it also 
is a den of robbers and a 
lodging for wild beasts... when 
God forsakes a people, w hat 
hope of salvation is left? 
When God forsakes a place, 
that place becomes the 
dw elling of demons..*. 

The Jews live for their 
bellies* They gape for the 
things of tills world. Their 
condition is no better than 
that of pigs or goals because 
of their w anton w ays and 
excessive gluttony* They 
know but one thing: to till 
their bellies and be drunk. 


-John Clirysohti mi presbyta :ii Antioch 
i Orations pipiiNsl t bajeuf MS. i -. z ■ 


iVo/Ti ing Germany of the 
Jewish “threat” to their 
fatherfa n if, th in poster 
hang in 1 92 W on the icntls 
rtf the Reichstag in Berlin. 


pp. 102-193) in which a woman 
spits in Rabbi Muir's eye. His 
disciples, according to the 
midrtisb, werft understandably 
angry with her. What is of inter- 
net to us is the literary develop- 
ment in a later version of the 
same text. Il reads that the dis- 
ciples are ready to kill her. Thus, 
we may see a paralleJ literary 
tendency in the gospels and the 
raid rash on Leviticus to height- 
en the conflict. See M. Caster, 
77s ’ Exempia of the Rabbis iNew 
York, L96Sj repr. of 1924 Cam- 
bridge ed.J, p. 105, 

23. Cf, Vincent Taylor. Mark, 
p. 459. 

24- The Greek verb 
Ukballein) can carry the same 
nonviolent sense as teoir 
I ,ho-TSI\ to escort ollLh. See the 
entry •tKflri.Uw" in Walter Bauer, 
.4 Greek ‘English Lexicon of the 
New Testamen t and Other Early 
Christian Literature. 4th cd,„ 
Lrans. and ad. William F. Arndt 
and F- Wilbur Gingrich 'Chicago: 
U tiiveTsi Ly of Chicago Press , and 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1957}, p. 237. 

25. See Sanders. Jesus and Ju- 
daism, pp. 6J-71. 

26. Jesus" citation parallels a 
type of rabbinic interpretation 
known a? gezerah s havah. See 
Saul Lieberraan, Hellenism in 
Jewi&h Palestine, in Greek in 
Jewish Palestine f Hellenism in 
Jewish Palestine Clew York: The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. 1904'. pp. 59-60. 

27. Joseph Frankovic, “Remem- 
ber Shi Lob ! " Jerusn lem Perspec- 
tive 46 & 47 t Sept.-Dee. 1994). 25-29. 

28. Flusser, “A Literary Approach Eo the Trial of 
Jesus," Judaism, pp. 588-592. 

29. Vincent Taylor. The Passion Narrative of St, 
Luke i Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972'. 

30. Paul Winter, On the Trial of Jesus i Berlin: Wal- 
ter de Gruyter & Co., 196L), p. 20. 

31. R. Steven Motley, "Who Questioned Jesus?” 
Jerusalem Perspective 25 'Mar. 'Apr. 199CM, 6-10. 

32. Sea Han Burng and David Fluaser, “The Ossuary 
of Jehobanah Granddaughter of the High Priest Them- 
f>hiluH,“ Israel Exploration Journal 36 (1986>, 39—14, 

33. See Brad Young. "The Cross, Jesus und the Jew- 
ish People.” Immanuel 24/25 1 1990 i, 23-34: Flusser. "The 


Crucified One and the Jews* Judaism . pp- 575—58"- 

34 . FEusser. "Two Anti- Jewish Montages in 
Matthew." Judaism, p. 552 . 

35. Malcolm Lowe and David Flusser. "Evidence 
Corroborating a Modified Proto-Matthean Synoptic 
Theory," New Testament Studies 29 r 1983), 25-47. 
Cf. Ernest L. Abel, "Who Wrote Matthew?" New Tbs- 
lament Studies 17 11071 f t 138-152. 

36. See David FJusser. '"Some of the Precepta of the 
Torah' from Qumran '4QMMT.' and the Benedictions 
Against the Heretics," Tnrbtz 61.3-4 Ll992h 362-363 
i Hebrew). 

37. Peeikts de-Rav Kahana 7:2 fed, Buhen. For 
other Eileraiy references, see tho entry K”TT~ in Marcus 
Jastnow, .4 Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushaltni, attd the Mid rash it Literature 
irepr. New York: Fardes Publishing House, 1950), 
p. 1434. Stone seats with the inscription "Seat of Moses" 
were discovered in the ancient remains of synagogues 
at Hammath Tiberias and Charaain. See E. L. Sukcmik. 
Ari-j'n'Fjj 1 Synagogues tn Palestine and Greece. ' London. 
1934 * pp. 21 24: "Choraain." The New Encyclopedia 
of Archaeological Excavation* in the Holy I.ond 
■ Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society and Carta, 
1993 1, p. 304; Si -can d Revised Catalogue o f the Ancient 
Synagogues of the Holy Land . ed. S. J. Sailer 
i Jerusalem: Publications of the Studio m Bib lie um 
Franciscanum, 1072 1, pp. 54-55. 

"IS. However, Flusser i- corn'd that M.sLl bi",v- "WESe 
men [i.e.. sages] and scribes" is preferable to Luke's 
'‘apostles" CTwo Anti -Jewish Montages in Matthew," 
Judaism, p. 553), 

39. On the Jewish traditions regarding the death of 
Zvchariuh and 1,he passage in question, see S- Blank, 
“The Death of ZecharLah in Rabbinic Literature. * 
Hebrew Union College. Annua) 12-13 1 1937-1038'. 331. 

49. Matthew's editing of his literary sources to pre- 
sent I he Pharisees in u more negative light cun he seen 
in his. transposition of Jesus 1 lament over Jerusalem 
'Ml. 23:37-39; Lk. 13:34—35.1. In Luke the lament 

Iconlinuad an page 38} 
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Martin Luther (i 483 -i 546 ) 


^ ^ Let me give you my honest 
advice. First their synagogues 
or churches should be set on fire, and whatever does not 
burn up should he covered or spread over with dirt so 
that no one may ever be able to see a cinder or stone of 
it. And this ought to be done for the honor of God and 
of Christianity in order that God may see that we are 
Christians, and that we have not wittingly tolerated or 
approved of such public lying, cursing and blaspheming 
of His Son and His Christians,,,, 

Second, their homes should likewise be broken 
down and destroyed, for they perpetrate the same things 
there that they do in their synagogues. For this reason 
they ought to be put under one roof or in a stable, like 
gypsies, in order that they may realize that they are not 
masters in our land, as they Ixjusi, but miserable captives, 
as limy complain of us incessantly before God with bit- 
ter wailing. 

Third, they should lx j deprived of their prayerbooks 
and Talmuds in which such idolatry, lies, cursing Lind blas- 
phemy are taught. 

"Fou rtli, their rabbis must lx forbidden, under threat 
of death, to teach.... 

"Fifth, passport and traveling privileges should be 
absolutely forbidden to the Jews. They have no busi- 
ness in the rural districts since they are not nobles, offi- 
cials, merchants, or the like, Let them stay at home. 

"Sixth. they ought to be stopped from usury. All 
their cash and valuables of silver and gold ought to be 
taken from them and put aside for safekeeping. For this 
reason, as already stated, everything they possess they 
stole and robbed from us through their usury, for they 
luve no other means of support. This money should be 
used in the case — and in no other — where a jew has 
sincerely become a Christian, so that temporarily he may 
gel one or two or three hundred florins, as he may 


require. This is so that he may stan a business to support 
his poor wife and children, and the old and feeble. Such 
wickedly acquired money is accursed unless, with God s 
blessing, it is pul to some good and necessary use.... 

Seventh let the young and strong Jews and Jew- 
esses be given the flail, the ax, the hoe, the spade, the 
distaff and spindle, and let them earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow, lls Adam's children are command- 
ed, For it is noi proper that they should want us accursed 
Gentiles to work by the sweat of our brow and that they, 
pious crew, idle away their days at the fireside in lazi- 
ness, feasting and display. And in addition to this, they 
boast impiously that they have become masters of the 
Christians at our expense. We ought to drive the unprin- 
cipled lazybones out of our system. If. however, we are 
afraid that they might harm us personally, or our wives, 
children, servants, cattle, etc., when they serve us or 
work for us — since it is surely to be presumed that such 
noble lords of the world and poisonous bitter worms 
are not accustomed to any work and would very unwill- 
ingly humble themselves to such a degree among the 
accursed Gentiles — then let us apply the same cleverness 
ti c,, expulsion] as the other nations, such as France, 
Spain. Bohemia, etc,, and settle with them for that which 
they have extorted through usury from us. and after hav- 
ing divided ii up fairly, let us drive them out of the coun- 
try for all time. For, as has been said, God's rage is so 
great against them that they only become worse and 
worse through mild mercy, and not much better through 
severe mercy Therefore, away with diem,,., 

"To sum up, dear princes and nobles who have Jews 
in your domains, if this advice of mine does not suit 
you, then find better advice so that you and we may ail 
be free of Uns insufferable devilish burden — the Jews. 

- Manin Curlier, faun hti IS-O tract litktf 
Cmivmiitg rbv.fi-utt mat 'Fbeir /.res 
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Esteeming the Jewish People 

by Joseph Fronkovic 
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Fascination with the Jewish people, the 
reborn nation of Israel, and the land of Israel, 
seems to be escalating in churches. Throughout 
the English-speaking world Christian preach- 
ers and Bililc teachers can be heard on radio 
and television unlocking cryptic passages from 
Ezekiel, Daniel and Revelation. Their publi- 
cations occupy the shelves of nearly every Evan- 
gelically oriented bookstore. Purveyors of apoc- 
alyptic sensationalism, they ascribe to the Jew- 
ish people and the land central roles in the 
impending, divinely ordained finale of human 
history. 

Echoing these ideas, many Christians believe 
that the Jews must immigrate to their home- 
land in fulfillment of biblical prophecies. The 
return of the Diaspora communities to Israel is 
a salient feature of much Christian theology 
concerning tine end of the age. According to this 
view, once the ingathering of the exiles is com- 
plete, one can he certain that the great and 
final baLtle — the battle of Armageddon, which 
will precipitate Christ's glorious return — is 
close at hand. 

Preoccupation with Christ's second coming 
underlies much professed love for and interest 
in the Jewish people and their homeland. 1 find 
this “love” and 'interest" cause for concern. As 
it is popularly depicted, the eschatological dra- 
in a culminating in the Parousia has Jews in 
the land of Israel playing the lead role. Embed- 
ded deep in the script of this drama, however, 
the land is ravaged and Jews slaughtered 
before Christian expectations are fulfilled. 

I am reminded of Jesus* rebuke to John the 
Baptist ' Mt. 11:4—6). Jesus tells John to rewrite 
his theology concerning the messianic task. John 
had erred on a point, namely, what the Messiah 
would do once he appeared. John thought that 
the Messiah would inaugurate an outpouring 
of divine retribution against the wicked; but 
Jesus had come to usher in a great redemptive 
movement fueled by God's grace and charac- 
terized by restoration, healing and hope. John 
had overlooked Jesus' role as redeemer, and 


only saw him as the divinely appointed judge, 

Could there be emirs in our theology', too? 
Could the dazzling scenarios- the battle of 
Armageddon, the rebuilding of the temple in 
Jerusalem, and Christ's thousand-year reign 
be inaccurate? Jesus explicitly said that people 
would be living their lives as usual — eating, 
drinking and marrying (Lk. 17:27 1- — when the 
divinely appointed eschatological judge, to 
whom Jesus referred as the Son of Man, sud- 
denly comes icf. Mt. 24:36-42; Dan, 7:13'. There 
are no unfulfilled prerequisites holding back 
this terrifying, awesome event, As T beard Dr, 
Robert. Lindsey emphasize,, when Noah entered 
the ark, the Hood unexpectedly swept the earth. 
When Lot hastily departed Sodom, fire sud- 
denly fell from heaven (Lk. 17:26-30). The Son 
of Man can return tomorrow, or he may come 
now! 

The growing fixation on eschatology is 
unsalutary. It distracts us from Jesus’ teach- 
ings. It inhibits us from living a life charac- 
terized by wisdom, foresight and commitment 
to long term goals. Had we devoted ourselves to 
Jesus' unique approach to Torah within the 
context of Second Temple-period Judaism, this 
eschatological fixation may not have assumed 
such prominence in mir theology. 

If eschatological concerns are not tire most 
salutary motive for showing interest in Israel, 
then what changes in our thinking should be 
made? Christian interest in the Jew ish people, 
their land and faith should stem from an appre- 
ciation for what Judaism and the Jewish peo- 
ple have given us, and from the realization that 
the Jewish community remains a great reser- 
voir of biblical learning From which we can 
draw to enrich our faith. Viewing our rela- 
tionship to the Jewish community in this way 
is the truest foundation on which genuine love 
fur the Jewish people can rest . The Jewish peo- 
ple have given us nothing Jess than our faith in 
Gud. Their Bible has become our Bible; their 
prophets have become our prophets; and their 
salvation history has become our history. The 
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Jewish conception ofGod is essentially our con- 
ception of God This is the reason that Judaism 
continues to be invaluable to Christianity. By- 
reading Jewish authors, we can gain insights 
into Gods grace, love, mercy, compassion and 
justice. And of course, comparative reading of 
early rabbinic texts so often provides the data 
necessary for clarifying the? words of Jesus. 

The descendants of Abraham. Isaac arid Jacob 
are returning to their ancestral homeland in 
unprecedented numbers. The State oflsrael is 
a reality. Hebrew is a flourishing, living lan- 
guage, Archaeologists have been excavating 
throughout the region for decades. What, are 
the implications for Jesus' twentieth-century 
disciples? Should they read more vigorously 
the hook of Revelation and excerpts from 
Ezekiel and Daniel in order to excel in “end 
time" prophecy? Unfortunately, this seems to be 


one of the more common responses. 

Such behavior robs us of invaluable oppor- 
tunities to enrich our faith . Talmudic and 
midrashic texts constitute the most valuable 
corpus of literature for comparative study of 
the synoptic gospels. Visiting the sites that 
Jesus once frequented contextualizes the gospel 
stories. Studying Hebrew is nn excellent way to 
gain insight into Jesus' sayings. Heading what 
Jewish scholars have written about the Bible 
and God can lead to a broadening of theologi- 
cal horizons. These are healthy reasons for 
being interested in the Jewish people and the 
land of Israel. Though they can never compete 
with the spectacular, eschatological scenarios 
of popular radio and television preachers, they 
are the right reasons, and in time, they will 
lead those who are motivated by them to a 
greater degree of spiritual maturity. 


The Valley sif Armngeddnn T 
which derive h- it it name 
fi'um h : l E'. mean ini* hilt, 
or tell, and frlt-giddo, the 
ancient fortified city that 
overlooked the valley and 
guarded the strategic 
pass between the eoos/uf 
plain and lower Galilee, 
is « tater designation far 
the biblical Jezreel Valley . 
Mentioned in Revelation 
16:16, Armageddon is 
identified in Christian 
tradition as Ike site of the 
cut in inn ting, apocalyp tic 
event of his man history* 
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Anti- Jewish Tendencies in ftie Synopth Gospels 
(continued from page 34 } 

follows a warning given by the Pharisees to Jesus ■ Lk- 
1 3 :3 1 —33 i. H b res pn inds that ho must go oil L u Jorosa 
lem and pictures his denth in light of Hebrew prophetic 
experience, "O -J erusa lem . Jem 



y / 

It's interesting at great 
political rallies how you 
have a Protestant to pray, a 
Catholic to pray, and then you 
have a Jew to pray* With all 
due respect to those dear 
people, my friends, God 
Almighty' does not hear the 
prayer of a Jew, 


- Bailey Mil Uli. president of (be SnuLhem IfeJitKc 
Co riven [km, addn.-ssirig lS.iXK) listeners giilhered 
l- riiic; Augu>i t®f)n Religious Roundtable's 
NjUpnuJ Ai Li irs Briefing in DulLi-s, Texas 


Salem, lulling the prophets.,," 
Matthew moves the saying to fob 
low the accusation of (he Phar- 
isees' involvement in Lbu death of 
the prophet Zacharinh iMt. 
23:37-39 1 . In the tKW context the 
lament reads as if Jesus is accus- 
ing the Phari$e?E once again of 
the death of the prophets. Thus, 
an essentially posit he portrayal 
of the Pharisees in Luke becomes 
accusatory in Matthew. 

41. W. F. Albright and C. S. 
Mann, Matthew. The And m-r 
Bible. voL 26 i Garden City, NY: 
Doubkday &Co., 1971 ), p. xxxix. 

42. It is liuc that we have the 
account of Pilate giving in to the 
■massive demonstration in Cae- 
sarea that demanded the removal 
fnno Jerusalem of tin.' standards 
with Caesar's image (Josephus, 
U‘br 2: 1 69- 1 7 4 i, bu [ this is a far 
cry from the absolution of au- 
thority depicted by Matthew. 

43. See Acts 1S:6 where the 
expression is used again to denote 

' 'guihY C£ 2 Sam, 1:16; Jer. 5 1 fin. 

44. I.e,„ Annas, Caiaphss, John and Alexander, 
See Bnrag and Flusser, “The Ossuary of JehobnnahJ 
PP 39-14- 

45. The Lukan indistinct reference to “they" ' Lit. 


23:13-4251 may have contributed to the original confusion. 

46. Matthew is the most Frequently used gospel For 
the Sunday liturgical readings. See V. C. Grant, The 
Gotrpels: Their Origin and Their Growth * London: Faber 
and Faber, 1957 f, p. 153. 

47. FluA&er, dadaism, p. 556. 

4S. Sue William Mamson, The Gospel of Luke, The 
Moffat l New Testament Commentary ' New York: Harp- 
er & Row and London: Ifodder and Stoughton. 1930), 
p. 163. 

49. Some early manuscripts have attempted to har- 
monise Matthew's reading- with Lk. 7:9. Metzger is cor- 
rect, however, in his preference for the reading that we 
have cited here. Bruce M. Metiger, A Textual Commen- 
tary on the Greek New Ti ntament. Corrected edition (Lon- 
don and New York: United Bible Societies, 1975.'. p. 21 . 

56. One of the clear signs of Matthean editing in 
our passage is hi* coupling of the concept of “'the king- 
dom” with the idea of election. In contemporary Jew- 
ish understanding, they were distinctive concepts. The 
sumo coupling is evident in Ml. 13:24—30. 

5J . Young, J&ms and His Jewish Parables. pp. 23 2 FT 

52. For example, whereas Mk. 7:27 places a tem- 
poral restraint on the "giving the children's bread to the 
dogs, - Mt. L5:26 states categorically that it is nut right. 

53. The issue of authorship of 2 Esdras is a com- 
plicated one. The main portion of the book (chap. 3-14.' 
w-as probably written by a Jewish w-riter toward* the 
end iif the first century A.D. Our passage is part of a lat- 
er addendum ' chap. 1-2 J that was composed by a Chris- 
tian writer sometime in the secund century A D. Sec 
Michael E. SLonc, "Apocalyptic Literature," Jewish 
Writings of the Second Temple Period, ed. Michael E. 
Stone, in Compendia. Rerum ludaiearum ad Novum 
Testamenfcun ■ Assort: Van Gcrcum and Philadelphia: 
Fn rtreSs Press , 1 934 ►, pp. 412 414. 

54. Flusser, “Matthew's ‘Vbtuk Israel Judaism, 
pp. 597-569. 


Standing at the eat ranee 
to a pre-World H'nr II 
German village, this sign 
warned trawlers that Jews 
Were not wanted, dextix 
remained outside, too. 
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The Jerusalem School 

A Unique and Unprecedented Collaboration 


T he Jerusalem School of Synoptic Re- 
search is a consortium of Jewish and 
Christian scholars who are examining 
the synoptic gnspels ( Matthew-, Mark and Luke > 
within the context of the language, land and 
culture in which Jesus lived. Their work con- 
firms that Jesus was an organic part of the 
diverse social and religious landscape of Sec- 
ond Temple-period Judaism. He. like other 
Jewish sages of that time, taught in Hebrew 
and used specialized teaching methods to teach 
foundational Jewish theological concepts such 
as the kingdom of heaven, God's abundant 
grace, loving God and loving one’s fellow man. 

The Jerusalem School scholars believe 
Jesus' words and deeds were first transmit- 
ted in Hebrew, and that, through careful lin- 
guistic and comparative study, much of this 
earlier stratum of the synoptic tradition can 
be recovered from the Greek texts of the 
synoptic gospels. The School’s objective is to 
recover as much as possible of that earlier 
Hebrew stratum. 

Future publishing projects of the School 


T he International Synoptic Society sup- 
ports the Jerusalem School of Synoptic 
Research by serving as an intermediary 
through which interested individuals can 
participate in the School’s research. 

The Society solicits funding for publication 
of the Jerusalem School’s research; facilitates 
informal discussion groups focusing on the 
synoptic gospels: and sponsors student re- 
search assistants. 

Annual membership in the Society is: 
Regular £60 or US$100; Fellow £180 or $300; 
Sponsor £300 or $500; Patron £600 or S1000; 
Lifetime membership £3000 or $5000 and 
over. Membership dues can be paid in month- 
ly or quarterly installments. 

Members of the Society receive a certifi- 
cate of membership and a free subscription 


include: 1 > a series of academic volumes, the 
first of which will deal with the Jerusalem 
School s distinctive methodology; 2) an idiomat- 
ic translation of the Gospels and Acts with 
annotations highlighting the text’s Hebraic 
nuances and briefly explaining the signifi- 
cance of Jesus' words and deeds; 3 > the Jeru ■ 
salem Synoptic Commentary, a detailed com- 
mentary on the synoptic gospels. Current 
research of Jerusalem School members and 
others is regularly reported in the pages of 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE. 

The Jerusalem School was registered in 
Israel as a non-profit research institute in 
1985. Its members are Prof. David Flusser, 
Prof. Shmuel Safirai. David Bivin, Dr. Weston 
W. Fields, Dr. R. Steven Motley. Dwight A. 
Pryor. Halvor Running, Mirja Ronmng, Prof. 
Chana Safrai and Prof. Brad H. Young.* 

'Dr. Robert L Lindsey <d May 31, 1995/, a found- 
ing member of the Jerusalem School, pioneered, 
together u ith Prof. Flusser, the methodology uprtn 
which the School's synoptic research is based 


to Jerusalem Perspective. They also are 
entitled to unique privileges such as pre-pub- 
lication releases. Major publications of the 
Jerusalem School will be inscribed with Soci- 
ety- members' names. 

Checks should be made payable to "Jeru- 
salem School" and designated "ISS." Members 
in the United States can receive a tax- 
deductible receipt by sending their dues 
through the Jerusalem Schools U.S. affiliates: 
Center for Judaic-Christian Studies, P.O. Box 
2930-10, Dayton, OH 45429 <Tel 513-434-4550; 
Fax 513-439-0230i; Centre for the Study of 
Biblical Research, P.O. Box 2050, Redlands. 
CA 92373 (Tel. 909-793-4669; Fax 909-793- 
1071 1 ; and HaKesher, 9939 S. 71st East Ave., 
Tulsa, OK 74133 (Tel. 918-298-2515; Fax 918- 
298-8816). 


Glossary 

husidic — pertaining to the Hasidtm 

ha si DIM. pious ones), a sect of charismatic sages 
who shared the Pharisees' ethical and religious 
values, but also were characterized by an extreme 
familiarity with God and a greater emphasis on 
deeds than study of Torah. Singular \ha-SID> 

Lukan doublet — a saying of Jesu* appearing 
tw ice m the gospel of Luke, apparently the result 
of Luke’* copying from two sources, each of which 
had a different version of the saying 
Masoretes — the Jewish scholars of the sixth to 
ninth centuries A I) who compiled the Masornh. a 
body of notes on the textual traditions surround- 
ing Scripture. In particular, the Masoretes devised 
vowel signs with which to vocalize the Bible's con- 
sonantal text. 

Masoretic Text — the text of the Bible produced 
by the Masoretes 

midrash — mid HASH: pi., mtdrashim • 

literally, an inquiry or invesrigation. but as a tech- 
nical term, “midrnsh" refers to a rabbinic inter- 
pretation, or exposition, of biblical text The term 
can also be applied to a collection of such exposi- 
tions or. capitalized, to the whole midrashic liter- 
ature written dunng the first millennium Al> 
minor agreements — instances within the pen- 
ce pao of the triple tradition where Matthew and 
Luke exhibit verbal agreement against Mark. 
Manor agreements usually consist of only n w ord 
or phrase 

Miahnah — 'TC-, mishSAH ["repetition, from 
shariah, to repeat )i the collection of Oral Torah 
compiled nnd committed to writing around 200 
A.D by Rabbi Yehudnh ha-Nasi It records the sav- 
ings of sages who lived and taught dunng the pre- 
vious several hundred years, 
p^ricope pn nk a-pe' — an episode or story unit 
in the synoptic gospels; a division of a synopsis. 
Plural, pericopae 

synoptic — adjective derived from .u -oc----jSbi 
<*ynopse»thai), a Greek word meaning "to view 
together or at the same time"; specifically, refers to 
the first three gospels of the New Testament The 
synoptic gospels (Matthew. Mark and Luke' are 
so similar m form and content that it is conve- 
nient to view them together. The three are often 
pnnted in parallel columns, such a book is called 
a synopsis. 

Talmud — cncTT-. tot \t I'D (Instruction,* from 
lamad. to studyl i a collection of Jewish halachah 
and nggadah comprising the Mishnah and the 
Gemara. There arc two Taimuds: the Jerusalem, 
or Palestinian, Talmud was completed about the 
end of the fourth century AD; the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. which became authoritative, was completed 
about a century later. 

targum — an Aramaic translation of a portion of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Plural; targumtm or targums 
triple tradition — the pericopae that are shared 
by all three synoptic gospels 'for example, the Bap- 
tism of Jesus, the Stilling of the Storm >. 
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“The form of the letter 
at the end of a word. 

Vowels 

'The X is used here as 
a point of reference • 


X - a dike a in father; 

rarely like o in bonci 
X. X — a (like a in 
father • 

X - e ' like e in net. or e 
in hey, or somewhere 
in between » 

X. X - e dike e in net» 
*X. X — i dike i in ski) 
"X. X. X - o dike o in 
bone i 

"X. X - U dike u in flu i 
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as • in happening, or 
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Diphthongs 

*X -ai 
“X - oi 
"X -ui 
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Top: Ruins of the fish storage 
tank at Kur.fi, framed by (across the 
lake) the Sea of Galilee's western 
coast. 

Middle left: A section of the 
mosaic floor in the 5th-6th -century 
church at KursL The animal 
depicted in the mosaic , defaced by 
Moslems in the 8th century, may be 
the representation of a pig — notice 
the. cloven hind feet. If so. the pig 
probably com mem o ra tes the mira- 
cle that Byzantine Christians 
believed occurred here. 

Middle right: This Roman mile- 
stone once sat upright beside the 
coastal road that passed Kursi. 

Bottom: The perfectly chiseled 
outer edge of a huge limestone foun- 
dation stone at the southwestern 
corner of Kursi’s massive break- 
water. Notice the stones that have 
fallen from the original wait 
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